





Volta Bureau Teachers’ Agency 


(1601 THIRTY-FIFTH STREET, N.W., WASHINGTON, D.C.) 





Positions Wanted by Oral Teachers 


Oral teacher of long experience with deaf and backward 
children; also teaches French, German, Music, Drawing, and 
Painting. Miss Louise Goossens, 7 East 15th St., New York 
City. 





Oral teacher having 3 years’ exceptional training desires 
ition insuring additional experience. Excellent profes- 
sional references. Address, F. O. T. No. 16, Volta Bureau. 





Oral teacher with ten years’ experience desires position for 
advanced work in a city—or with private pupils. Address, 
A.B. C., Volta Bureau. 





Male oral teacher prefers intermediate grade work or 
private pupil in the east. Excellent references. Address, 
0. T. No. 19, Volta Bureau. 





Male oral teacher of 12 years experience desires principal- 
ship or position as teacher in advanced oral work. Ex- 
cellent references. J, W. Murphy,9 Brenton St., Halifax, N.S. 





Oral teacher desires position for next school year in State 
School (Southern preferred). For particulars, address O. T. 
No. 6, Volta Bureau. 





Oral teacher trained by Miss Peck desires primary or kin- 
arten class. Experienced. Good references. Address, 
0. T. 20, Volta Bureau. 








Teachers who advertise secure the best positions, Send 


| §0cents for a three-line advt. 








DEAF CHILDREN. The moment you learn of a little child 
Osing its hearing, tell its parents to write to the Volta Bureau 

" for the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge Relating to the 
| Deaf, 1601 35th Street, Washington, D. C., for free literature 
' explaining approved methods of teaching speech to little deaf 
F Children in the home and in the school. Do not let a deaf 
| child grow up speechless. Teach it to speak and to read 
Speech during the impressionable years of infancy and’early 

. This free literature relates only to deafness in 

little children, not to deafness in adults. The Bureau knows 
of no cure for deafness, and has no remedies for sale or dis- 


tribution. 





Positions Wanted by Vocational Teachers 


As woodworking and pattern-making instructor. Ex- 
cellent mechanical draftsman. Trained at Philadelphia 
Trades School and Mt. Airy. William Brogan, 633 N. 
Frazier St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Teacher of dressmaking, primary or intermediate de- 
partment. Educated at Bala and Mt. Airy. Nine years’ 
yvining as dressmaker. Miss Eva A. Rowe, Strasburg, 

a. 





Teacher of dressmaking and ladies’ tailoring. Head 
dressmaker in city five years. Chief instructor in a 
= for deaf five years. Address, V. T. No. 1, Volta 

ureau. 





Instructor in half-tone and 3-color process work. Profit- 
able vocation for the deaf. Broad experience. Excellent 
references. Married. Good oralist. H. Newton Lowry, 
R. F. D. No, 1, Bethesda, Md, 








Teacher of domestic science and art, with three years’ ex- 
perience in the latter; capable of teaching applied art. Grad- 
uate of Mt. Airy and Scranton High School. Excellent 
references. Address, Miss Frances McAndrew, 1767 Jefferson 
Avenue, Scranton, Pa. 











Private Pupils Wanted 


Private pupil wanted. Beginner preferred. Location, east 
or middle west preferred. Address, W. M. G., Volta Bureau. 








Teachers Wanted 


Wanted in Brooklyn, N. Y., from October 1 on, expert oral 
teacher for a child partially deaf. Address at present Mrs. 
P. D. Chase, Bellport, Long Island. 





Private oral teacher for bright girl seven yearsold. Send 
full details to Mrs. Frank Young, Lodge Grass, Montana. 





Two oral teachers for primary and intermediate grades. 
Must be experienced and thoroughly trained. Address, 
with full particulars, Oregon School for Deaf, Salem, 
Oregon. 





An experienced oral teacher of intermediate grades for 
the next school year. The Wright Oral School, No 1, 
Mt. Morris Park, West, New York City. 





To secure desirable Teachers, advertise now. Send 50 
cents for a three-line advt. 








ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, Chairman Advisory Committee 
FRED DELAND, Editor 
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THE NATIONAL ZOOLOGICAL PARK AND ITS INHABITANTS 
BY DR. FRANK BAKER 


SECOND ARTICLE 


N A previous article* mention was 

made of the secluded valley, parallel 
to the main road through the park from 
the western entrance, in which are pools 
for the beavers and sea-lions, together 
with other inclosures. The illustration 
on the opposite page shows the condition 
of this valley some years ago, when the 
work of the beavers was more extensive 
than at present. 

The American beaver, which resembles 
closely the European animal, was once 
very abundant throughout the United 
States and Canada. The Dutch company 
that founded the State of New York used 
the beaver as an emblem on the coat-of- 
arms of the colony because of its abun- 
dance and importance, and it is said that 
the Hudson Bay Fur Company often ex- 
ported more than 100,000 beaver skins 
per annum. Its fine, soft fur was a 
source of great profit to trappers and 

‘hunters. This led to a merciless pursuit 
of the animal, resulting in its practical 
extermination in the United States, it be- 
ing now found only in thinly settled for- 
est regions and in the Yellowstone Park, 
where it is carefully guarded and pre- 
served. 

Traces of its former existence may be 
seen in many parts of the country, con- 
sisting of dams, sometimes hundreds of 
feet in length and of very considerable 
width, evidently the result of long years 
of work of successive colonies of beavers. 
In the course of time these dams became 





*Voita Review, July, 1912. Describes and 


illustrates 27 of the animals in this world- 
famous park. 


solid embankments, upon which large 
forest trees flourished. Small ponds and 
lakelets were thus formed, these being 
particularly numerous upon the smaller 
affluents of the rivers of Canada, New 
York, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota. These ponds gradually filled up 
with growths of moss and other plants, 
forming a peaty bog from which trees 
were absent and which then supported 
grass. The early settlers termed this a 
“beaver meadow.” The lower part of 
the city of Montreal is built upon such a 
formation, and there are many such in 
different parts of the United States. Not 
less than 54 towns in this country have 
been named from some natural associa- 
tion with the beaver. 

The beavers in the park, following 
their natural instincts, have built, in all, 
three dams, two of which may be seen 
in the picture. They did this work, enor- 
mous when considered in the aggregate, 
unaided, cutting down all unprotected 
trees and bushes within their inclosure, 
gnawing the trunks and branches into 
lengths suitable for transportation, drag- 
ging them for some distance, and piling 
them in a systematic manner across a 
little rivulet that meandered through the 
valley. Considering the means at their 
disposal, their method would do credit 
to any civil engineer. They place the 
bottom layer of sticks with the heavier 
ends down-stream, intertwine them with 
sticks and brush, weight them down with 
stones where the greatest pressure is 
likely to occur, and plaster the whole with 
mud from the stream. The dam is in 
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this manner built up until the water rises, 
forming a pond. The up-stream side of 
the dam is nearly vertical, and in the 
course of time becomes fairly ‘regular, 
the lower or down-stream side being 
much more sloping and remaining rough. 
At first the water percolates through the 
interstices of the structure, but as the 
dam gets more compactly settled the 
water rises nearly to its top. 

Having completed the dam, the beavers 
proceed to build, on the edge of the pond, 
a house or lodge, pursuing the same 
method of construction by interlacing 
sticks. . Within is a chamber, usually 
about 5 or 6 feet across and 18 or 20 
inches high, having a firm, hard, level 
floor, made of small twigs and chips im- 
bedded in earth, a few inches above wa- 
ter level. On this floor they place some 
dried grass or leaves. Here the beaver 
sleeps and rears his family. The lodge 
is entered from an inclined passageway 
commencing some 2 or 3 feet below the 
level of the water in the pond, the pur- 
pose of the dam being to raise that level 
sufficiently to conceal the entrance and 
thus protect the animal from its enemies. 

The beavers are constantly at work re- 
pairing or altering the dam, sometimes 
cutting channels through it to lower the 
water, more frequently plastering it up 
and extending it. The dam now in the 
park, the third one built, has been re- 
paired and reconstructed by them several 
times. This interesting work is done 
mostly at night; during the day the ani- 
mals stay in their lodge and are not seen 
by visitors unless it be early in the morn- 
ing or late in the afternoon. Like most 
nocturnal animals, the beaver does not 
see well in a bright light. 

In a wild state the beaver feeds almost 
entirely on the bark or tender wood of 
the aspen poplar, the willow, or other 
soft-wooded trees. As he does not hiber- 
nate, he usually stores up a supply of 
twigs of this kind just before winter, im- 
mersing them in water near his lodge. In 
captivity he becomes accustomed to more 
civilized fare and eats bread, roots, and 
other vegetable products, and occasionally 
enjoys a little bark. In order to digest 
such refractory food, he has a large mac- 
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BEAVER GNAWING 


erating pouch, larger indeed than his 
stomach, corresponding to the appendix 
of the intestine of man. 

The beaver is enabled to do his ex- 
traordinary work by means of extremely 
strong chisel-shaped incisors, or front 
teeth, which are separated from the oth- 
ers by a considerable interval and are 
actuated by very powerful muscles. He 
will bite a broomstick in two with ease, 
and fells large trees with no aid what- 
ever, merely by gnawing around the en- 
tire circumference. One of these trees 
may be seen in the upper left-hand corner 
of the picture. If caught in a steel trap, 
a beaver will sometimes free himself by 
gnawing off the limb that is seized. In 
one instance this was done three times; 
so that the animal, when finally captured, 
had but one effective leg. The American 
Indians, before they became acquainted 
with the use of iron, used these formi- 
dable teeth of the beaver as gouges and 
chisels. 

In other respects also the animal is ex- 
cellently adapted for this work. He read- 
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THE SEA-LION POOL 


ily stands upright on his hind legs, as 
may be seen in the illustration. This is 
the posture he assumes when gnawing 
around a tree in order to fell it. His 
fore legs and paws are capable of holding 
and clasping, very much as do the hands 
and arms of man. It is with these that 
he carries his load of twigs, stones, and 
mud with which he builds. His hind feet 
are powerful paddles, and he can use his 
flat, scaly tail to guide him in swimming. 
When alarmed, he gives a resounding 
slap upon the water with his tail, dives, 
and seeks the security of his lodge. 

Near the pen in which the beavers are 
confined are smaller inclosures for gnaw- 
ing animals of similar habits, such as the 
muskrat and the coypu or nutria. 

The muskrat is a natural inhabitant of 
the park, colonies of them being found 
in several places along the banks of Rock 
Creek. More tolerant of civilization than 
his cousin, the beaver, he is also more 
prolific, and is consequently found in con- 
siderable numbers throughout the United 
States. He is smaller than the beaver 
and, like him, lives in lodges made out 
of small twigs or in burrows hollowed in 
the banks of streams and ponds, the en- 





trance being always under water. The 
fur is sold extensively, usually under 
some disguising name, as “river mink,” 
or “Hudson seal.” 

The coypu, also called the nutria, the 
South American water rat, otter, or 
beaver, is a native of Argentina, Chile, 
and Peru. Its habits are like those of 
the muskrat. 

Adjoining the beavers’ inclosure is the 
sea-lion pool, an artificial basin some 80 
feet long and 6 feet deep, through which 
fresh water constantly flows. Visitors 
often ask whether these animals—in a 
wild state found only in salt water—can 
properly thrive in such a location. There 
has been no difficulty in keeping them in 
good health, for, being air - breathing 
creatures, they do as well in fresh water 
as in salt, provided they get plenty of 
food and exercise. Two different species 
are shown—the California sea-lion, fa- 
miliar to those who have visited the Cliff- 
House, near Golden Gate, San Francisco, 
and the northern or Steller sea-lion, a 
larger animal found principally in Bering 
Sea. The California species emits a loud, 
sharp bark, which it keeps up almost in- 
cessantly and which reminds one more 
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STELLER AND CALIFORNIA SEA-LIONS 


of a dog than a lion, while the northern 
animal makes* a roaring noise, remotely 
resembling that of the lion. 

These animals swim with great rapid- 
ity and ease throughout the whole extent 
of the pool, gamboling and playing about 
each other, and it is interesting to see 
how expert they are in seizing the fish 
which are thrown to them as food. On 
land they are clumsy and awkward, pull- 
ing themselves along by their flippers, 
which resemble a fish’s fin rather than 
the limbs of a mammal, which they really 
are. When they wish to rest they seek 
some shelving spot on the gravel that sur- 
rounds the pool or perhaps crawl into the 
house of piled boulders which may be 
seen at the lower end of their inclosure, 
where there is a plank floor and shelves 
on which they may lie in quiet. 

Under the cliff at the southern limit of 
the park are found some near relatives 
of the sea-lions. Here is a fur-seal from 
the Pribilof Islands, the animal to which 
we are indebted for the sealskin used for 
sacques, boas, and other articles of ap- 
parel. It was only recently that it was 
found possible to keep these creatures in 


captivity. This one was taken from its 
mother and reared on a nursing bottle 
like a baby. For a long time it would 
not eat the fish which was given it, but 
now it has become accustomed to that 
diet. It is one of the most graceful creat- 
ures imaginable when swimming in a tank 
of sufficient size to show its evolutions; 
but, like the sea-lion, progresses with 
some difficulty on land. The fur-seal 
spends the winter in the open ocean, but 
betakes itself to certain definite localities 
on the shore during the summér and au- 
tumn for the purpose of rearing its young. 
When the time for this migration comes 
the seals, in vast schools, swim swiftly, 
unswervingly, often hundred of miles, to 
their breeding place, showing that “hom- 
ing” instinct so puzzling to naturalists. 
Next are several harbor seals from 
the coast of Maine, intelligent-looking 
little animals, with faces astonishingly 
human in appearance. One can easily 
conceive that the fable of the mermaids 
or mermen might arise from an indistinct 
view of these creatures through fog or 
mist. 
In separate inclosures above the beaver 
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OTTERS AT PLAY 


pen are found the otters, animals that, 
like the seal, feed upon fish, and swim to 
catch them with great rapidity and ease. 
Unlike the seals and sea-lions, they have 
well-developed and perfect limbs and are 
active and agile upon land, but when 
swimming in the water they look very 
much like small harbor seals. They are 
very playful and may often be seen swim- 
ming about balancing a small stone or 
pebble on their heads. Where the ground 
is suitable they make slides, down which 
they coast into the water, and they also 
do this in winter on the ice and snow. 
They have a curious habit of always wet- 
ting their food before eating it. 

In captivity otters become very tame 
and readily come to the call of their 
keeper, or indeed of any visitor. They 
are so active that it is very difficult 
to photograph them. They have a 
strong antipathy to dogs, and the sight 
of one puts them immediately in a rage. 
Though comparatively small, they are 
quite strong, and a full-grown otter has 
been known to kill a dog by seizing it by 
the nose, dragging it into the water and 
drowning it. The dog cannot well get 
hold of the otter because of its slippery 
coat. 

Although a semi-aquatic animal, al- 
ways seeking a home near small lakes or 
streams, it is said to make quite long 
journeys overland from one watercourse 
to another, always going around or under 


obstacles instead of climbing over them. 
It is widely, but not profusely, distributed 
from Canada to Florida;-and closely re- 
lated species are found in Europe and 
South America. 

The fur is quite valuable, and would 
probably be more generally used were it 
easier to obtain. Three thousand three 
hundred skins were reported to be sold in 
the June sales of the London market. 
This animal must not be confounded with 
the closely-related sea-otter, found only 
in the arctic regions, which produces one 
of the most valuable furs known to com- 
merce, but is now nearly extinct. 

There can usually be seen at the park 
a number of other small fur-bearing ani- 
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mals, such as the marten, the fisher, the 
mink, and the striped skunk, a very in- 
teresting and sociable animal when de- 
prived of his scent-bags. The skunk is 
usually very easily tamed, and even in a 
wild state shows but little fear of man, 
relying rather upon the dread which its 
natural means of defense inspires. The 
black-footed ferret, an intelligent and 
active little animal from the plains of the 
West, may also be seen here, and its 
relative, the common ferret, used for ex- 
terminating rats. 

Neither are there wanting certain in- 
digenous animals, the remnants of the 
original wild stock that inhabited the 
land before the park was established. 
Once, walking along the main road in the 
park, chanced to meet a weasel who had 
so fearless and aggressive an attitude that 
I did not know but what he was about to 
dispute my passage. It is no doubt to 
such marauders that we owe the loss of 
a good many specimens from the ponds 
for aquatic birds. 


THE ALLIGATORS 


When the fur-seals first came to the 
park there was built for them, close by 
the beaver pen, a fine swimming pool, but 
experience showed that this situation was 
too hot for them in our long summer 
days and the pool was given over to the 
alligators, although they seem rather out 
of place here among the fur-bearing mam- 
mals. About a dozen of these unpleasant- 
looking saurians, of all sizes, may be seen 
here lazily basking in the sun. Let any 
unusual noise or movement occur near 
their inclosure, and they at once scurry 
into the water, where they float, looking 
very much like submerged logs, with but 
little more than the nostrils, eyes, and 
dark knobby back visible. These animals 
were formerly quite common in the south- 
eastern parts of the United States, but at 
present, owing to the demand for their 
hides ani the fact that tourists seem to 
take a particvlar pleasure in shooting 
them, have become comparatively rare. 
The demand is so considerable that they 
are reared for sale. Visitors to Florida 
often bring home young ones as curi- 
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osities, and then, as the creatures grow 
larger, find it inconvenient to keep them, 
so present them to the park. They grow 
rather slowly, the largest finally attain- 
ing a length of about 16 feet. The 
largest specimen at the park is not more 
than 10 feet long and has not grown in 
length since his arrival, 20 years ago. In 
the warmer climate of its native haunts 
it might have reached a larger size. Dur- 
ing the cold season alligators remain quite 
torpid, eating but little and moving about 
but slowly. They cannot endure the cold 
of winter without protection, and in Flor- 
ida they bury themselves in the mud. I 
am informed that one that escaped from 
confinement at White Sulphur Springs, 
West Virginia, burrowed in beside a heat- 
ing pipe and came out safe and sound in 
the spring. When excited or angered they 
emit a peculiar hissing noise, and if they 
hear any distant, loud sound, like quarry 
blasting, they bellow like bullfrogs. The 
picture opposite shows the largest one in 
the act of yawning. They are not espe- 
cially dangerous to man, but are very apt 
to snap up little dogs that come within 
their reach. 

Their cousins, the crocodiles, are much 
more vicious, snapping and biting at any- 
thing approaching them. The few that 
have been at the park have been particu- 
larly hard to manage on that account. 


THE POUCHED ANIMALS 

The park possesses a number of speci- 
mens belonging to the very interesting 
group of marsupials, or pouched animals, 
so called because their young, born at a 
very immature stage of development, are 
immediately transferred by the mother to 
a peculiar pouch on the belly, in which 
they remain for some months, attached to 
the nipples. Most of these strange creat- 
ures are found in Australia and the ad- 
jacent islands, where the ordinary forms 
of mammals are almost wholly wanting. 
Different habits of life have caused these 
animals to vary much as do those of other 
climes, and we have vegetable feeders, 
flesh eaters, and insect eaters, approach- 
ing in form the animals of similar habits 
in other regions. Thus there is a mar- 
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KANGAROOS STANDING 


supial that the colonists have termed a 
bear, another somewhat like a cat, others 
resembling rats and mice, and one very 
like a flying squirrel. 

One of the most striking forms is the 
so-called Tasmanian zebra wolf, or thyl- 
acine, shown on the opposite page. This 
animal is also called the pouched dog, and 
is, in fact, more like a dog in appearance 
than a wolf. It is a flesh eater, and has 
been nearly exterminated by the farmers, 
who cannot tolerate its incursions into the 
sheep pen and poultry yard. It is of a 
slate color, with black, zebra-like stripes. 
It is found only in the island of Tas- 
mania, where it lives in rocky caverns, 
coming out mostly at night. 

To the vegetable-eating group of mar- 
supials belongs the kangaroo, an animal 
that greatly excited the wonder of the 
discoverer, Captain Cook and his fellow- 
voyagers when first discovered. As will 
be seen from the illustrations, it has very 
short fore legs and very long and strong 
hind legs. It seems rather awkward 
when walking.on all four feet, but when 
disturbed gets over the ground with great 
rapidity by taking long leaps, sometimes 
of 20 feet. When sitting upright on its 
hind legs, supported by its tail, which 
is its usual posture, those of the larger 
species are as tall as a man. The col- 
Onists therefore gave to the adults of 
this size the name of “old man.” In 
their native country they are usually 
found in flocks or droves of 50 or 60 





animals, and, like sheep, invariably fol- 
low a leader when on the move. There 
they feed upon the tender young shoots 
of grass and other plants; in captivity 
they adapt themselves very readily to a 
diet of garden vegetables. There are a 
number of smaller tree kangaroos not 
larger than a house cat. In the park 
several kangaroos are kept during the 
summer in a large paddock, where they 
nibble grass and lie under the shade of 
the trees. At night they go into an open 
shed much as domestic animals would do. 
They are very timid and at any unusual 
sight or noise jump swiftly away. If they 
have their young with them, which is not 
infrequently the case, it is interesting to 
see the little ones jump hastily into their 
mother’s pouches for concealment. 
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VIRGINIA OFOSSUMS 


The only representative of the mar- 
supials native to the United States is the 
opossum, which is, in fact, indigenous to 
the park and the surrounding country. 
This animal lives almost wholly in trees, 
and has a long, prehensile tail and clasp- 
ing hands and feet that make it very ex- 
pert in climbing. Its diet is quite miscel- 
laneous, fruit, roots, birds’ eggs, and 
small mammals all being acceptable. Like 
most other marsupials, it is most active 
at night and is dazzled by a bright light. 

In the southern States the opossum, 
when well fattened, is much esteemed by 
some as an article of food. During Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's administration these ani- 
mals were frequently sent him from dif- 
ferent parts of the South and were then 
promptly turned over to the park. 

Another pest of the farmers in Tas- 
mania, which has earned its title by its 
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TASMANIAN DEVIL 





fighting qualities, is the so-called Tasma- 
nian devil, a short, stubbed animal with 
a large head. Although small, it can eas- 
ily whip a dog of much larger size. In 
color it is black or very dark brown, with 
a white band or spot at the neck. Its 
teeth and jaws are large and powerful, 
and it cracks bones with the greatest 
ease. Retiring to the shade or to a cleft 
in the rocks during the day, it prowls 
about at night to prey upon other small 
animals, and even upon sheep, which it 
destroys in large numbers. Its general 
reputation is bad, as it is said to be un- 
tamably sullen and savage. The speci- 
mens kept at the park do not seem to 
confirm this, as they have been reason- 
ably docile, not unlike other animals of 
limited intelligence. It naturally shuns 
the light, stays in a dark corner of its 
cage, and, when disturbed, is likely to 
resent it by snarling. We are apt to for- 
get that in captivity we place animals in 
extremely unnatural conditions and force 
them to endure the sight of man, who is 
to them an object of the greatest fear 
and distrust. 

The park has quite recently acquired 
a wombat, one of the larger marsupials. 
of Australia—a herbivorous animal that 
looks like an enormous woodchuck or 
ground-hog, and it is not dissimilar in its 
habits, as it is a burrowing animal liv- 
ing upon roots. It is sluggish and quiet 
in captivity, usually sleeping during the 
day. 
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THE WOMBAT 


The echidna, or spiny ant-eater, is an- 
other strange creature from Australia, 
being extremely interesting as showing 
the intimate relation which exists between 
the lowest mammals and birds. It is not 
very large, being from a foot to a foot and 
a half inlength. It has a long, horny bill, 
no teeth, a slender tongue which it can 
protrude to catch the insects on which 
it feeds, and sharp spines are mingled 
with its hair. Though in a sense it 
suckles its young, it lays eggs as do birds 
and many reptiles. The specimen shown 
in the picture was at the park for some 
time. Its natural food is white ants, but 
as these were not available, it was fed 
mostly on finely. minced hard-boiled eggs. 
It kept constantly hidden under the straw 
that was used as its litter. Mr. Le Souef, 
Director of the Zodlogical Garden at Mel- 
bourne, informed me that when placed 
on soft ground it quickly burrows out of 
sight, and if pulled away clings to the 
soil by erecting its spines. He once saw 
one with a dead snake wound around it. 
The reptile had tried to crush it and had 
been pierced by its spines, leaving the 
echidna unhurt. 

In superficial appearance the echidna 
is not unlike the European hedgehog 
shown in the next picture, specimens of 
which animal may usually be seen in the 
park. The latter is, however, only dis- 
tantly related to the echidna, as it brings 
forth its young alive and is in many re- 
spects of a much higher order. In this 
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ELEPHANT TORTOISE FROM THE GALAPAGOS 


animal also the hairs have been developed 
into spines which are used as a means of 
defense. On the slightest intimation of 
danger it rolls itself into a compact ball, 
with limbs and head perfectly concealed 
and sticks out its spines in every direc- 
tion. It is able to do this by means of a 
powerful layer of muscle that lies im- 
mediately beneath the skin. This animal 
should not be confounded with the Amer- 
ican tree porcupine, which, on account of 
the spiny character of its hairs, is often 
called a hedgehog. 

The park does not as yet possess a 
perfectly appointed reptile house, conse- 
quently the few reptiles in the collection 
are exhibited in a somewhat unsatisfac- 
tory way in the lion-house. There are to 
be seen a number of boa-constrictors, an 
anaconda, several large rattlesnakes, a 
copperhead, a water moccasin, a number 
of harmless snakes, the celebrated Gila 
monster (a species of lizard), some 
iguanas, and last, but not by any means 


least, four giant tortoises from the Gala- 
pagos Islands. 

These tortoises are very interesting to 
naturalists, as they are the surviving rep- 
resentatives of gigantic reptiles that were 
formerly widely distributed over the sur- 
face of the earth, but are now nearly ex- 
tinct. They exist only in scattered islands 
in the Indian Ocean and in the small vol- 
canic group of the Galapagos, 500 miles 
west of South America, directly under 
the equator. They were formerly ex- 
tremely abundant there, so much so that 
the Spaniards named the islands from 
them, the word galapago meaning, in 
Spanish, a land or fresh-water tortoise. 
Their abundance led, however, to their 
destruction, as they were found to be ex- 
cellent food and easily caught, so that 
ships would stop at the islands and take 
on hundreds of them as a welcome supply 
of fresh meat. They are vegetable feed- 
ers, in captivity eating lettuce, cabbage, 
and other vegetables ; when at home their 
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principal food is a species of cactus and 
some acid berries. They are believed to 
be very long-lived, specimens of the East 
Indian variety being known to be at least 
200 years old. As they grow very slowly, 
it is probable that the specimens in the 
park are already of great age, though 
they are of moderate weight and size for 
these animals, the largest weighing only 
170 pounds and measuring slightly less 
than 3 feet long, while specimens have 
been collected weighing 400 pounds and 
measuring 4 feet, and fossil specimens 
are known at least 6 feet in length. They 
are quite strong and easily walk off with 
a small boy or even a man upon their 
backs, as may be seen by the illustration 
on page 592. 

Mr. Walter Rothschild sent an expe- 
dition to the islands in 1897, and it is 
from him that these specimens were ob- 
tained. They represent two different spe- 
cies, inhabiting two different islands, for, 
strangely enovgh, those in each separate 
island have peculiarities slightly different 
from the others. The following account 
of these interesting creatures is from the 
“Journal of a Cruise to the Pacific Ocean” 
(1812-1814), by Capt. David Porter, U. 
S. N.: 


“They [the ships] had been in at James 
Island and had supplied themselves abundantly 
with those extraordinary animals, the tortoises 
of the Galapagos, which properly deserve the 
name of the elephant tortoise. Many of them 
were of a size to weigh upward of three hun- 
dredweight, and nothing, perhaps, can be more 
disagreeable or clumsy than they are in their 
external appearance. Their motion resembles 
strongly that of the elephant; their step slow, 
regular, and heavy; they carry their body about 
a foot from the ground, and their legs and 
feet bear no slight resemblance to the animal 
which I have likened them; their neck is from 
18 inches to 2 feet in length and very slender; 
their head is proportioned to it and strongly 
resembles that of a serpent; but, hideous and 
disgusting as is their appearance, no animal can 
possibly afford a more wholesome, luscious, 
and delicate food than they, do. The finest 
green turtle is no more to be compared to them 
in point of excellence than the coarsest beef is 
to the finest veal, and after once tasting the 
Galapagos tortoise, every other animal food 
fell greatly in our estimation. These animals 
are so fat as to require neither butter nor lard 
to cook them, and this fat does not possess that 
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cloying quality common to that of most other 
animals; and, when tried out, it furnishes an 
oil superior in taste to that of the olive. The 
meat of this animal is the easiest of digestion, 
and a quantity of it, exceeding that of any 
other food, can be eaten without experiencing 
the slightest inconvenience. But what seems 
the most extraordinary in this animal is the 
length of time that it can exist without food; 
for I have been well assured that they have 
been piled away among the casks in the hold 
of a ship, where they have been kept eighteen 
months, and, when killed at the expiration of 
that time, were found to have suffered no 
diminution in fatness or excellence. They 
carry with them a constant supply of water, 
in a bag at the root of the neck, which con- 
tains about two gallons; and on tasting that 
we found in those we killed on board, it proved 
perfectly fresh and sweet.” 


As to the other reptiles in the lion- 
house, it may be of interest to note that 
some of them have bred in captivity. The 
picture on the opposite page shows a bull- 
snake coiled about its eggs, evidently 
brooding them as a bird might do. When 
hatched out the ycung are left to shift 
for themselves. Some species of snakes 
bring forth their young alive. That is 
the case with the tree boas, one of whom 
give birth to 64 young at once, puzzling 
the park authorities very much to know 
how to care for so numerous a progeny. 
A number of them were presented to 
other zodlogical collections; others re- 
mained in the park and grew to consider- 
able size. 

The unnatural conditions which neces- 
sarily prevail in captivity make it difficult 
to keep snakes in perfect health. It seems 
quite clear that, in spite of the popular 
impression as to their aggressiveness, they 
are really quite timid creatures. They 
often refuse to eat, remaining for long 
periods without food. It is quite aston- 
ishing how long they will live without 
taking a particle of nourishment. In sev- 
eral instances they have been known to 
survive for more than a year. About 
two or three times a year snakes shed 
their skins complete, even to the horny 
covering that protects the eyes. The skin 
usually strips off in one entire piece, and 
the reptile appears in a new and much 
more brilliant suit. 
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THE TOUCAN 


THE FLYING CAGE 

Lovers of birds found very early that 
the confinement of these winged creatures 
within the limits of a small cage did not 
display their activities or beauties to the 
best advantage and so invented for their 
more effective exhibition large inclosures 
in which they might have some oppor- 
tunity for flight. Such an inclosure is 
called in French a voliére, or place for 
flying. We have no perfectly satisfactory 
word for it in English and have adopted 
the rather clumsy and misleading substi- 
tute of “flying cage.”” There are several 
such large cages in the National Zodlog- 
ical Park. It is necessary, of course, to 
separate the eagles, owls, hawks, vultures, 
and other predaceous birds from the less 
aggressive ones, and the larger running 
birds cannot well be shown in this way. 
The large cage shown on the opposite 
page is 158 feet long by 50 feet wide and 
50 feet high, and is situated in a lovely 
valley near the western entrance to the 
park. It is built over several full-grown 
trees and has a streamlet of water run- 
ning through it which supplies small pools 
for the convenience of the birds. It con- 
tains a considerable variety of medium- 
sized birds, mainly those that like to live 





near water, such as herons, storks, cranes, 
cormorants, etc. The night herons have 
made themselves very much at home 
there, building their nests and rearing 
young in considerable numbers every 
year, so that the park has been somewhat 
embarrassed by their rapid increase. At- 
tracted by the apparent comfort of their 
kind, wild herons come and build also in 
the trees about the cage. 

Much larger cages than this have been 
erected. The one built by the park at the 
St. Louis Exposition in 1904 is 228 feet 
long, 84 feet wide, and about 55 feet high. 
It was intended to bring this cage to the 
National Zodlogical Park, but the city of 
St. Louis desired it to remain there. 

It will be impracticable to give within 
the limits of this article anything more 
than a brief note of some of the principal 
birds in the collection at the park. Only 
a few are mentioned. 


THE TOUCAN 


This noisy bird comes from the forests 
of tropical America and many species are 
found in the Amazon Valley. Its enor- 
mous bill, which one would think would 
overweight the bird, is really very light 
and does not at all interfere with flight, 
though it is somewhat awkward while 
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sating, as the bird has to throw its head 
back to allow morsels to reach its throat. 
Its plumage varies much in different spe- 
cies, but is always very showy—jet black 
or very dark green, being set off by bril- 
liant yellow and scarlet. Like our crows, 
these birds congregate and call to each 
other with raucous cries, and are espe- 
‘cially excited if they discover an owl. 





THE 


MARABOU 


If you observe a large, silent, sedate 
bird scanning you critically and judicially 
with a military air, that is the marabou 
stork, or adjutant, a name given to it 
from its severe aspect. Great flocks of 
them are seen in eastern countries, where 
they serve as scavengers. It has a curious 
way of reposing by bending its legs and 
resting on what is really the tarsus. From 
this bird come the marabou feathers so 
much prized for ladies’ boas. The speci- 
men at the park is from India, but there 
are closely related species in Africa and 
Java. In front of its neck there may be 
seen a large throat-pouch, connected with 
the respiratory apparatus, which has puz- 
zled naturalists a good deal, as its func- 
tions are not exactly known. It has been 
thought to assist the lungs by affording 
a reservoir of air during rapid feeding, 
also to give additional resonance to the 
voice, or to attract the female by its ex- 
pansion while strutting. The bird is a 
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very silent one, and its mating habits 
have not been carefully observed, as it 
seeks seclusion upon the highest points of 
inaccessible rocks. 


THE HARPY-EAGLE 


In 189 the United States sent a naval 
vessel up the Amazon as far as Iquitos, 
Peru, with a view to obtaining informa- 
tion regarding the commercial develop- 
ment of the country. The Secretary of 
the Navy kindly instructed the command- 
ing officer to collect for the park such 
animals as could be readily obtained 
without impeding in any way the expe- 
dition. A number of important additions 
to the collection were secured, one of the 
most beautiful being the harpy-eagle. 
This kingly bird was presented by the 
governor of the province of Amazonas, 
Brazil, at Manaos, and came from the 
upper Amazon. The illustration does 
not do justice to its imperial air and 
lordly presence. It created a consider- 
able sensation when carried through the 
streets of New York to be shipped to 
Washington. Its nature is by no means 
expressed by the name which has been 
given it. The harpy of Grecian mythol- 
ogy was a ravenous, unclean creature 
having the head of a woman and the 
wings and claws of a bird. Readers of 
Vergil will recall that when A®neas and 
his companions reached in their wander- 
ings the Strophades, two little islands in 
the Ionian Sea, they were attacked while 
eating by the harpies, who, when driven 
away, prophesied dire calamities to the 
Trojans. Our eagle does not deserve 
such a name, for it is clean and dainty, 
proud as a Spanish don, and very fond 
of attention. It raises or lowers the crest 
upon its head at will, and it is its delight 
to spread its great wings and sidle along 
its perch at its keeper’s call. If it is 
shown a monkey, it is at once excited and 
flutters and seizes the bars of its cage in 
attempts to get at it. Monkeys probably 
constitute most of its food when in its 
native haunts, but it also attacks pec- 
caries, sloths, and fawns. The bird is 
found throughout tropical America as fat 
north as sovthern Mexico. 
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THE CALIFORNIA CONDOR 


THE CONDORS 


These. great birds, the largest of all 
the birds of prey, inhabit the high moun- 
tain regions of North and South Amer- 
ica, having their nests on almost inac- 
cessible peaks. Both the Andean and 
the California species are seen in the 
park. The South American form is 
slightly the larger, but either is very im- 
pressive when it spreads its wings fully. 
It is interesting to see them do this on a 
hot day to cool themselves,or after a rain 
to dry their feathers. 

The California condor shown in the 
illustration is a young bird not yet in 
full plumage. He was very playful, and 
delighted to untie the shoestrings of his 
keeper while his cage was being cleaned. 
It seems almost a pity to confine in a 
cage birds whose delight is apparently to 
wing their way through the upper air 
over great mountain ranges. The Cali- 
fornia species is nearly extinct, being 
now found only in the most inaccessible 
parts of the Sierra Nevada. It was for- 
merly abundant throughout California 
and Oregon. The park is fortunate in 
possessing three specimens. They are 
kept by themselves in a flying cage. 


THE OSTRICH 


Since the extinction of the gigantic 
moas of New Zealand the ostrich is the 
largest of living birds, a fine male some- 
times measuring nearly 5 feet to the top 
of its back and being able to look over a 
9-foot fence, the height being due to the 
length of the legs and the neck, the size 
of the body not being proportional. The 
head is small and flat, with a short broad 
beak; the neck is practially bare of 
feathers, as are also the slender legs and 
muscular thighs which naturalists have 
compared to those of a camel. This un- 
dressed appearance is fully compensated, 
however, by the luxuriance and_ beauty 
of the plumage of its body and wings. 
In the female the color is a somber gray, 
while the male is dressed in black, with 
wings and tail bordered with snowy, 
glistening white. These are the feath- 
ers which have been prized in all coun- 
tries from the earliest times. Formerly 
they were procured only from the wild 
bird by hunting, but today ostrich farm- 
ing is a recognized industry in many 
places, both in this country and in Africa. 

The bird is a native of the deserts of 
Africa and Arabia, where its great 
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THE OSTRICH 


height enables it to descry its enemies at 
a great distance, and its long legs and 
peculiar feet, especially adapted for trav- 
cling in sand, usually outdistance its 
pursuers. A wise hunter while pursuing 
on one horse will place a relay at a point 
at right angles to the course, as it is 
known that the bird will travel in a large 
circle. When finally exhausted, the bird 
tries to hide in a shadow, with its tall 
head concealed behind a projecting rock, 
which is probably the origin of the fable 


concerning his hiding his head in the 
sand. This and other tales of his digest- 
ing iron nails and similar objects have 
led to the popular belief that his intelli- 
gence is very low. It is a fact that he 
readily picks up hard, bright objects and 
pebbles to assist in the trituration of his 
food, as our own barnyard fowl does in 
a lesser degree, and in repairing his pad- 
dock care is taken not to leave wire clip- 
pings about. From the small head of 
the bird it might seem that the brain 
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THE CASSOWARY 


matter was rather deficient, but it ap- 
pears from »recent investigations that 
many functions*of the brain of higher 
vertebrates are in his case performed by 
the large and well-developed spinal cord. 

The park has two species of ostriches— 
one presented by King Menelek, of 
Abyssinia; another from South Africa. 
It has also a number of birds that are 
near relatives to the ostrich, such as the 
rhea, or South American ostrich, and the 
emeu that represents this family in Aus- 
tralia. 


THE CASSOWARY 


Closely allied to the ostrich is the cas- 
sowary, from New Guinea and Austra- 
lia—a large bird, with rudimentary wings, 
blue-black plumage, highly-colored neck 
and wattles, and a helmet-like crest. Un- 
like the ostrich, these birds are lovers of 
the forest, and are said to use this strong 
helmet to part the branches of the dense 
scrub in which they live and which they 
traverse at great speed, quite baffling the 
hunter. When captured, they are very 
readily tamed and breed well in captivity. 





THE OWLS 


There are usually several species of 
owls in the park, as they are frequently 
found in the vicinity by farmers, who 
consider them as “vermin,” overlooking 
their value as exterminators of rats and 
mice. At the inception of the collection, 
when it was kept at the back of the 
Smithsonian, a colony of barn-owls was 
discovered in one of the towers of that 
institution. This species is not, how- 
ever, generally known to agriculturists, 
and we often are asked to identify a 
“rare bird which no one in the neighbor- 
hood has ever seen,” and find that it is 
the tawny barn-owl, which from its pe- 
culiar facial coloration has been given 
the name of the “monkey-faced” owl. 
The horned owl, the barred owl, and the 
screech-owl may usually be seen here. 
The beautiful snowy owl of the picture 
is a visitor from the North, its home be- 
ing within the arctic circle, whence it 
comes southward in the winter in search 
of food, being occasionally seen even in 
this latitude. Unlike some of the owls 


it sees well by day. 
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THE GULL 

Every one who has seen the ocean or 
a big lake knows the gull that follows 
steamers half way across the Atlantic 
and ascends every great river far inland, 
with tireless and powerful flight. It 
seems strange and out of place in cap- 
tivity, yet holds its own well among other 
web-footed birds. When nesting, it seeks 
some secluded spot—an island far off- 
shore, a headland jutting out into the 
waters—and there lays its eggs and 
hatches its brood. Thousands frequent 
the same nesting places and their cries 
are loud and unceasing. The interest in 
this particular specimen is that she 
hatched her chicks in the flying cage at 
the park, and they ran about as uncon- 
cernedly and with no more timidity than 
the chickens in a barnyard. 


THE PELICANS 

These curious birds are distinguished 
by a large appendage like a leather bag 
attached to the lower jaw, by means of 
which they catch the fish which form 
their only food. When they wish to feed 
their young they bring the nestlings close 
to their breast and disgorge some par- 
tially digested fish into the pouch for the 
little ones to eat. An imperfect ob- 
servation of this peculiar method led 
to the story, once current, that the mother 
bird wounded its own breast and allowed 
the blood to flow into the mouths of its 
young, who were nourished in_ this 
self-sacrificing manner. The illustration 
shown above is from Gesner’s Historia 
Animalium, published in 1555. This old 
work, in four folio volumes, is a very 
erudite compilation of the knowledge of 
that time regarding animals. It will be 
noticed that the artist has not shown the 
pouch of the bird. This subject was a 
favorite one in heraldry during the Mid- 
dle Ages, being used particularly in ec- 
clesiastical institutions. 

There are at present four species in 
the park. The brown pelican from east- 
ern Florida and Gulf coast is found only 
near salt water. Thousands of them may 
be seen on Pelican Island, in Indian 
River. They go often long distances for 
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PELICAN FEEDING ITS YOUNG 


their fishing, proceeding in a very regular 
manner in a diagonal single file,the whole 
group beating the air in unison for a few 
strokes and then sailing until the leader 
commences to beat again. 

The illustration on the next page shows 
the American white pelican received from 
the Yellowstone Park, where there is a 
colony on an island in Yellowstone Lake, 
from which each year they migrate to 
the Gulf at the approach of winter. They 
are among the largest of our native water 
fowl, having a spread of wings of 8 or 9 
feet. During the mating season each male 
bird has a curious protuberance on the 
upper part of its beak, which drops off as 
soon as the young are hatched. They have 
wonderful powers of flight and delight 
to perform evolutions in the air and upon 
the water. Their plumage is of a glisten- 
ing snowy white, and when standing erect, 
like the bird in the foreground of the 
group, they present a most noble and 
striking appearance. It is thought that 
this species once extended much farther 
north, even to the shores of the Arctic 
Ocean, migrating southward at the ap- 
proach of cold weather. In the park they 
remain out until it is so cold that their 
pond freezes over, when they are picked 
up bodily and taken in a cart to the pro- 
tection of a house. 

The whooping-crane seen in the picture 
became very much attached to this group 
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THE FLAMINGOES 


of pelicans, and also very tame. When 
they were transferred to their winter 
quarters he followed on behind the cart 
of his own accord, fearing that he might 
be left behind. There must have been 
something unusually attractive about this 
crane, for when, one season, he was 
placed in the flying cage, a young demoi- 
selle crane, of a totally different species, 
became his inseparable companion. 


THE FLAMINGOES 


Another very interesting water-bird is 
the flamingo, formerly breeding on the 
Florida coast, but now rarely seen there. 
Two large colonies have been found on 
one of the Bahama islands. Other spe- 
cies exist in India and in southern Eu- 
rope. It is pre-eminently a wading bird, 
as, with its long legs, it stands 4 or more 
feet high. It has a most peculiar beak, 
that looks as if it had been bent down- 
ward about the middle, and both jaws are 
fringed with little platelets, by means of 
which the bird strains out the water after 
it has scooped up from the muddy bot- 
tom the mollusks and water-plants that 
constitute its food. The body plumage is 
a beautiful rosy pink, which, unfortu- 





nately, has a tendency to fade in captive 
birds. 

It is only quite recently that the nesting 
habits of the flamingo have been known. 
It was formerly supposed that, finding a 
difficulty in accommodating its long legs, 
the bird built up a hillock of convenient 
height and then sat upon it astride while 
incubating. This bizarre idea is now be- 
lieved to be without foundation, though, 
as a matter of fact, no naturalist has 
actually seen the bird on a nest contain- 


ing eggs. 
THE SWANS 


From the most ancient times,the swan 
has been famed for its beauty and grace. 
It does not appear to advantage on land, 
as its widely set legs, meant for propul- 
sion in water, give it a waddling gait ; but 
when floating at ease, it is one of the 
most elegant of birds. The species shown 
in the picture is the European white or 
mute swan, so called because it has no 
singing note. It will, however, hiss like 
a goose when attacked. The poets from 
Homer down have ascribed to it the fac- 
ulty of singing just before death, and 
Plato makes Socrates say, referring to 
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his own approaching doom, that they sing 


not from sadness, but rather from joy,. 


because they feel themselves to be im- 
mortal and about to return to Apollo. It 
is indeed probable that the bird in a wild 
state has a trumpet-like call. These bi-ds 
have regularly nested in the park each 
year, the female incubating the eggs while 
the male mounts guard near by to drive 
away intruders. Even this is not always 
effective, as the small boy of the period, 
one of the most predacious of animals, 
sometimes succeeds in evading the vigi- 
lance of the watchmen and robbing the 
nest. The little nestlings, or cygnets, are 
covered with a soft gray down, which 
lasts for some months. 

The ancients evidently supposed that 
swans must always be white, for the Latin 
poet Juvenal was the author of the well- 
known satirical comparison, as rare as a 
black swan; but they knew nothing of 
Australia, which has given us a fine 
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jet-black species which may be seen in 
the park. We also have two beautiful 
American species—the whistling and the 
trumpeter swans. 


THE DUCKS 


In the valley below the flying cage a 
little pool has been formed and an in- 
closure in which a number of varieties 
of ducks may be seen. One of the most 
striking of these is the mandarin, whose 
particolored and checkered plumage has 
been compared to a crazy quilt. A num- 
ber of these were presented to the park 
by the zoélogical garden at Tokio, Japan, 
through the good offices of Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell. Another very beautiful 
duck is the American wood-duck, not so 
bizarre in appearance as the mandarin, 
but possessing almost as great a variety 
of plumage. The red-head, the pin-tail, 


the shoveler, and the mallard may also 
be seen. 





Epitor1a, Note—lIn his first article, cover- 
ing 28 pages and including 28 illustrations, Dr. 
Baker presents photographic reproductions and 
descriptions of the following inhafiitants in 
this zodlogical park that belongs to all the 
people, namely: American bison, yak, bighora 
or American mountain sheep, chamois, bonte- 


bok, water-buck, harnessed antelope, Grant’s | 


gazelle, prong-horn antelope, . Virginia deer, 
Philippine deer, baby Bactrian* camel, llama, 
Grevy zebra, Asiatic elephant, young tapir, 
Kilimanjaro lion, Malay tiger, Africah leopard, 
polar bears, Alaskan bear, grizzly ,bear, black 
bear, Napper, the mandrill, raccoon, and two- 
toed sloth. There was also a full-page illus- 
tration of the lion-house hill as--it- appeared 
during the egg-rolling festival for little ones 
on Easter Monday. 





Dr. Baker also described or referred to a 
large number of other animals, including the 
Barbary sheep, the tahr or Asiatic mountain 
goat; giraffes, zebras, the blessbok or blazed 
goat, Coke’s hartebeests, white-tailed gnu, nil- 
ghai,. African éland, Indian gazelle, cheetah, 
mule deer, moose, wapiti or elk, European red 
deer, axis: deer, Japanese or sika deer, bara- 
.singha or swamp deer, sambar deer, hog deer, 
barking deer or muntjac, reindeer, the one- 
jhump,dromiedary and the two-hump camel, al- 
_ paca, vieugna, guanaco, Grant’s zebra, the hy- 
“brids' from’ the. union of the zebra and the 
doméstie’ ass, African elephant, puma, cougar 
of mountain lion, American jaguar, “lusifee” 
or Canadian lynx, bay lynx or bob-cat, panther, 
African serval, ocelots, monkeys, apes, baboons, 
etc. 
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her threw her arms around him and, pointing to a painting of 


nteenth century the rebels captured the young Kussian /mperer, reter, if 
da place; thus she saved the life of the future Peter the Great. 


; but Peter’s mot 


During an insurrection in Moscow late in the seve 
the Virgin, warned the officer not to desecrate so sacre 


a monastery and there would have slain him 
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A PLEA FOR THE PLAY COEFFICIENT IN TEACHING 
CONVERSATION TO DEAF CHILDREN 


BY E. J. AND JESSIE T. BABCOCK 


UCH is being written in these days 

about the education of the deaf, 
its objects and methods. But most of 
this is from the pens of educators, such 
as teachers, principals, and superintend- 
ents, or from scientists, physicians, or 
statisticians. An occasional article from 
an adult deaf person adds to the interest, 
even if he, too, belongs to the scholastic 
class. But little is ever heard from the 
parents of these deaf children. Possibly 
they are so grateful for the help of these 
classes that they hesitate to give their 
views derived from a different experi- 
ence lest they may seem to be unappre- 
ciative and critical. The writers as par- 
ents of two deaf children are not unap- 
preciative of their debt to all these noble 
men and women, and do not write this 
article in any critical spirit, but as in- 
dicative of the conclusions reached and 
the position held by them from the stand- 
point of the parent. 

What is the first requisite in all educa- 
tion? It is the power to converse. A 
German scholar who does not understand 
the English language could not go into 
an English school and do any efficient 
work till he first learned the language; 
not the grammar of the language, but 
the ability to understand and make him- 
self understood through the medium of 
common speech. The, normal child does 
not acquire this power in school. It 
learns out of class before entering school 
in the common every-day home talk and 
in its play. A bright German boy will 
study English in the schools of Germany 
for years, and moving to America with 
his parents finds he cannot converse. His 
younger brothers and sisters, perhaps 
only two, three, or four years of age, 
come with him and learn in three or four 
months, through their play alone, to talk 
fluently and much better than this older 
brother could after years of hard, irk- 
some study in school. We all see and 
know many such cases. 


What the child learns in play he learns 
easily and seldom forgets. What he 
learns in class he learns laboriously and 
often soon forgets. The first way is easy 
and pleasant and lasting. The latter is 
hard and slow and perchance uninterest- 
ing. In short, what we learn in school 
we, as a rule, learn in about the hardest 
possible way. If this holds true with the 
normal child, it will apply with double 
force to the abnormai or defective child. 
If it is hard for a German child to learn 
the English vocabulary, idioms of speech, 
and sequences of thought in class, while 
already knowing them in German, will it 
not be doubly hard for a defective deaf 
child to learn them the first time in class 
through the slow, hard, irksome and un- 
interesting means of class drill alone? 
Should we not find some way out of class 
and in their play to aid them in acquir- 
ing the power to speak and understand 
common speech in the same manner as 
nearly as possible that the normal child 
learns, or as the German boy or girl 
coming to America learns, or as any for- 
eign-born child learns? 

Here are two personal illustrations: A 
brother of one of the writers, a university 
graduate and a thorough Latin student, 
was appointed international secretary of 
the Y. M. C. A. in Mexico. He immedi- 
ately procured text-books, took up the 
study of the Spanish language, and on 
reaching Mexico procured a Spanish tutor 
and continued his study. Ina few months 
he found, to his surprise, that his little girl 
of two and a half years could speak and 
understand the language much better 
than he, and he often turned to the little 
tot to interpret between him and the serv- 
ants. If further proof is needed as to 
what is the natural way of learning a 
language, we might cite another little 
niece, only seven years old, who, having 
lived in Manila and Shanghai, speaks 
easily English, Spanish, and Chinese, 
with some French and a smattering of 
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Portugese. All of this was, of course, 
learned through playing with native chil- 
dren and in the every-day home talk out 
of school and out of class. 

A child is a natural imitator not be- 
cause the ancestral ape predominates in 
his character, but because he does not 
want to be odd. The little German child 
among American playmates will speak 
English or die in the attempt. No child 
is a Pharisee by nature, but instead 
would pray to be like his fellow-play- 
mates, and no child, not even the crip- 
pled, is more keenly sensitive to this feel- 
ing than the deaf child. Then, too, this 
faculty of imitation is much stronger on 
the playground than in the class-room. 

If the deaf child during all his play- 
time and out-of-class hours could be ac- 
companied by one who continually talks 
to him and directs all his play and all his 
activities by conversation and directs and 
aids him to carry them on through the 
same medium, and if hearing children 
could often be brought in to play with 
him, would he not learn language natu- 
rally, much more. rapidly, and more 
nearly like the baby of one or two years 
and something like the older German boy 
or girl referred to learns English? 

A recognition of the natural play 
method is found in the primary classes 
of our advanced oral schools, whose 
rooms are a veritable kindergarten. The 
wonderful work done in these primary 
classes under Miss Sauter, since the ad- 
vent of Superintendent Booth, and the 
adoption of the oral method in the Ne- 
braska School for the Deaf may be cited. 
But as yet the schools have. not been 
granted the help to supervise and direct 
conversation during out-of-class hours, 
even with these primary classes, much 
less with older boys and girls either in 
or out of class. If these primary chil- 
dren can make such marked progress in 
a few short class drills, what would they 
do if this was supplemented by all-day 
drill during play, recreation, and work? 
If this is Nature’s way, why not adopt 
it with the older boys and girls, regard- 
less of age? The foreign boy or girl of 
10 or 12 or 14 years of age learns Eng- 
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lish when he comes to America in the 
same way as his younger brothers and 
sisters. They do not wait to learn it in 
class as they do grammar and arithmetic. 

The oral teachers are almost perform- 
ing miracles in these days, not only mak- 
ing the deaf to speak, but practically to 
hear with their eyes. But they need 
more help than they are receiving. We 
parents owe it to them that their work in 
class be supplemented by Nature’s way 
of acquiring conversation out of class. 
We need to take one more advance step 
and add to what we have Nature’s 
method of learning language out of class. 
Teach them conversational lip-reading 
and speech, without regard to other stud- 
ies, through the direction of their play 
and their out-of-class activities. Have a 
play director with them during all play 
hours. Teach and direct the little tot out 
of class as well as in. Let this play di- 
rector direct the simple talk of the little 
girls when they play with their dolls, of 
the little boys when they play marbles, of 
both when they go coasting or roll the 
hoop; teach them when playing domi- 
noes, authors, and house games. 

We tried it once with our little boy of 
nine years for 20 days at home, and 
found he had learned to speak and lip- 
read on the average five new words a 
day, and it was all fun and play. Keep 
it up at even half of that average for six 
months and what would you have? The 
child would have a fair working conver- 
sational accomplishment. We have tried 
it with our daughter of 16 in house 
games, and it is stfrprising the conversa- 
tion that can be learned about a game in 
one evening. But this spasmodic work 
is not sufficient. It is like learning short- 
hand. Every day we must go over the 
little, simple words and phrases of the 
preceding day, every week of the pre- 
ceding week, every month of the preced- 
ing month. But, says the critic, if you 
can do such wonders with your child, 
why do you not keep it up? Aye, there’s 
the rub. We can’t keep it up. With all 
the multitudinous duties of home and of 
providing for the home, we lack time, 
we lack patience, we lack a systematized 
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plan, our health and our nerves give way, 
and we drop it, as we fondly think, tem- 
porarily, and soon most, if not all, our 
child had gained has been lost. We have 
nearly all tried it with various modifica- 
tions. We know it can be done, but we 
cannot maintain the strain. 

I would start the older pupils much the 
same. It will at first seem childish and 
trivial and foolish to talk simple baby 
talk, but it is the natural way. A music 
teacher commences the same with adults 
as with children. He commences with 
the simple sounds of the scale—do, re, 
me. Just as the oral teacher commences 
in the primary class with the simplest 
words, shortest and simplest phrases and 
sentences, so would the play director se- 
lect them and seek to direct and teach 
even the older boys and girls through the 
intermediary of their play, prearranged 
and preceded by very short class drill. 
The problem comes home to us in such a 
school as our Nebraska school, now in 
process of transition from a combined 
school to an oral school, with double 
force. 

How can the fourth and fifth grades, 
the most advanced exclusively oral 
grades, now make up for their deficiency 
in speech and lip-reading? Personally I 
see no other way than to provide play 
directors to direct them in their play and 
recreation hours. They cannot well be 
required to put in more time in class 
without mental fatigue and discourage- 
ment. Take older boys, for instance. 
They all play ball or enjoy a game of 
ball. Suppose the teacher takes 10 min- 
utes each day in class to drill them in 
advance to speak and lip-read base-ball 
talk. The 20 or more words which the 
ordinary deaf boy already knows, even 
if very dull, will include the words “play, 
ball, home, one, two, three, four” and 
some others. It follows that he will 
know, when his attention is called to it, 
several short phrases and sentences, such 
as “play ball, one ball, two balls, three 
balls.” The play director now selects 
five new words most commonly used in 
playing ball, such as “run (runner), 
strike (striker), base, bat, and out,” and 


for the first five short phrases and sen- 
tences, “strike one (two, three, and 
four),”’ “John to bat,” “batter out,” 
“home run,” and “home base.” The sec- 
ond day such words as “pitch” (pitcher), 
“catch” (catcher), “fly,” “foul,” and 
“first” are added and five new short sen- 
tences, and so on with a few more each 
day. 

Supplement this with a card game for 
20 minutes two or three evenings each 
week, arranged something like authors, 
but using base-ball words and phrases. 
I give this as a mere illustration of my 
idea. Similar conversation would be ar- 
ranged by the play director for all their 
sports and for all recreation hours; by 
the carpenter for his mechanical work; 
by the physical director for gymnasium 
work; by some one for their table talk, 
and furnished each teacher under the 
general direction and supervision of the 
superintendent. It would quadruple the 
daily practice in speech and lip-reading 
through the intermediary of play and 
out-of-class intercourse. Nature study, 
as pleaded for by Miss Andrews in her 
recent article, would have its proper 
place. It would be one of the early sub- 
jects taken up under this proposed 
method. 

Can it be doubted they could learn five 
new words and five short phrases and 
sentences a day, including the words they 
already partially know for five days in 
the week? This would mean 300 words 
and 300 phrases or sentences during the 
spring months. It is said that the bulk 
of our conversation is embraced in 300 
words. Certainly a foreigner coming to 
our country would be able to get along 
nicely with an English vocabulary of this 
volume. Let us say this is too large an 
estimate, and that they will soon forget 
some, and so cut it down one-half and 
take six months to accomplish this. When 
we consider it would be largely in addi- 
tion to what is being already done in 
class work and largely through the inter- 
mediary of recreation, the result would 
be phenomenal. Suppose one-half the 
pupils could acquire sufficient proficiency 
to leave the institution two years earlier, 
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and another fourth one year earlier, and 
go into regular public-school classes; 
consider how many thousands of dollars 
it would save the State each year, as 
well as what it would mean to the pupils 
themselves. 

In The World’s Work for March an 
account is given of the marvelous work 
being accomplished by Dr. Peter Rob- 
erts, immigration expert of the Y. M. 
C. A. International Committee, in teach- 
ing conversational English to Greek im- 
migrant laborers from Turkey, who do 
not know a single word of English. An 
illustration is given of the first night’s 
lesson in an old freight car. Something 
over 30 simple, common words and 15 
short sentences were fairly well learned 
inthis one lesson. They start by teaching 
them, the few very simple words and short 
sentences which they need to first use, 
almost as though they were little chil- 
dren. The parents of deaf children all 
over the country are rising up and de- 
manding that their unfortunate deaf 
children be taught first of all to converse 
by speech and lip-reading. They de- 
mand for them this common free inher- 
itance of all normal children, whether 
they be given any other school education 
or not. They recognize that language 
alone far exceeds all other mental attain- 
ments combined. They don’t want 10 
years spent in acquiring it in class if it 
can be acquired in one-third that time by 


adding to the class drill this out-of-class 
natural method, and it can be. Neither 
can the State afford to have it entirely 
taught through the slow, tedious, and 
unnatural means of class drills alone. 

Our colleges, our Y. M. C. Associa- 
tions, and now many of our high schools 
employ physical directors, and _ large 
sums of money are expended for recrea- 
tion and play, and the public feel they 
are justified in so doing. It is time the 
parents of deaf children awake to what 
their children need and what it is possi- 
ble to give them and join in this work. 
It is not fair to throw the entire burden 
of taking up advanced and natural meth- 
ods solely upon superintendents and 
teachers. We all know what is needed. 
We must find some means by which our 
deaf children can acquire simple conver- 
sational lip-reading and speech earlier 
and much more quickly. We do not wait 
with the little German boy that comes to 
our shores to teach him conversational 
English through the slow method of 
class drill alone. We expect him to ac- 
quire simple conversation largely and 
often entirely in the easy, natural, out-of- 
class way. Let us at least add this nat- 
ural, easy method, prearranged by super- 
intendent, predrilled each day briefly by 
teacher in class, and led and directed by 
play director and others during every 
possible out-of-class hour of the active 
day. 
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THE ROLE OFfASSOCIATION IN LIP-READING 


BY H. D. 


HE novice in lip-reading under- 

takes the study with a feeling of 
‘utter hopelessness. When he cuts him- 
self off from dependence upon sound 
and throws himself upon the mercy of a 
fleeting series of lip-movements, he is 
overwhelmed with the difficulties of the 
task and feels that he is entering an en- 
tirely new realm of communication where 
he will have to be educated anew. This 
conception is wrong, however, and works 
much harm to the beginner, since it acts 
as a retarding force. It is well known 
that the ease or difficulty of a task is 
greatly affected by the attitude assumed 
toward it. Consequently great pains 
should be taken with new pupils to show 
that lip-reading does not involve a re- 
education. It is accomplished by build- 
ing upon old acquisitions and by apply- 
ing the principles that underlie all learn- 


ing. It is to explain this statement that 
the following brief psychological analy- 


sis is attempted, and it is hoped that the 
effort may serve to emphasize some of 
the factors that make for effectiveness 
in learning to read lips. 

All communication of thought pro- 
‘ceeds by means of symbols—that is, by 
abstract representations which stand for 
past experiences. With civilized man 
these symbols are usually words, and 
they constitute the most highly abstract 
conveyors of thought. The account of 
the rise and development of language as 
means of communication is extremely in- 
teresting, but cannot be dwelt upon here. 
Sufficient to say, all communication was 
originally gestural—i. ¢., made up of 
gross movements involving many parts 
of the body. Gradually the movements of 
the vocal apparatus became selected and 
articulate speech evolved. It assumed a 
more and more permanent form and was 
handed down from one generation to an- 
other. The method of learning to com- 
prehend language may be illustrated by 
a description of the way in which the 
meaning of a single word is acquired. 


KITSON 


A child sees a round object and hears the 
sound “ball” frequently associated with 
it. After a number of such repetitions 
made by many different persons, also 
after various experiences with different 
kinds of balls, he learns that the sound 
“ball” stands for a round object that he 
can roll along the floor and toss up in 
the air. Thereafter when he hears the 
sound “ball” it serves as a symbol for all 
that had been previously associated with 
it. As he becomes more and more fa- 
miliar with it, he learns to comprehend 
it instantly without having to think up 
any of his previously associated experi- 
ences. The word becomes a tool which 
he uses readily and almost automatically 
in communicating thought, and it was 
gained by means of frequent associa- 
tions. 

Later the child goes to school. Here 
he is given a new symbol—the printed 
word “ball,” which is to stand for the 
same series of ideas as the spoken word. 
This new symbol is acquired by means of 
taking the combination of the four letters 
b, a, 1, | and associating with it the now 
well-known sound “ball,” plus all the 
residue of past experience which clusters 
around the idea. The acquirement of the 
associative nexus which will effect the 
linking up of this new symbol with past 
experience is a slow, laborious process. 
The word must be looked at again and 
again. It must be repeated aloud while 
being looked at; must be spelled out a 
large number of times. Time after time 
it must be written down with much 
wrinkling of brows, twisting of tongue, 
and awkward contortions of body. Fi- 
nally, after much painful repetition, the 
desired association is accomplished, the 
amount of effort and psycho-physical 
machinery necessary to call up the mean- 
ing becomes reduced, and at last the 
meaning arises immediately upon sight 
of the word. 

Lip-reading is the use of a set of sym- 
bols, and their acquisition must follow a 











course similar to that just described. In 
this case the symbols are not sounds or 
printed stationary words, but fleeting lip- 
movements. These are to serve as signs 
for meanings, and they must be studied 
just as assiduously as are printed words 
by one learning to read. In the case of 
the adult lip-reader, however, the learn- 
ing time is greatly accelerated, since he 
has already learned the mechanism of 
words; they already form part of his 
mental furniture. Indeed, the greater 
part of his thinking goes on in verbal 
terms. Hence his task is simply to form 
one new association—to link up each lip- 
movement with its appropriate word- 
complex, which is already a familiar tool 
in his thinking. As in all other learning, 
this will require the application of the 
well-known psychological principle of 
association. This states that whenever 
two things have been frequently associ- 
ated in the mind there is a tendency, if 
one of them recurs, for the other to come 
with it. If one wishes to use speech- 
reading as a means of communication, 
he must apply. this principle constantly. 
Every moment of practice must result in 
the securing of clear, visual images of 
the position of the lips for words, 
phrases, names, etc. With the visual 
image thus secured should be associated 
the auditory image, the feel of the mus- 
cles of throat and lips when saying the 
word, and any other images that go to 
make up the meaning of the word. A 
brief rule to remember is this: always 
associate together what you wish to have 
go together. Of course, these associa- 
tions must be made consciously and with 
great effort at first, but after sufficient 
repetition they will function quite auto- 
matically and reading lips will become 
just as unconscious and rapid as reading 
the printed nage. Thus it is seen that 
the symbols that serve in lip-reading fol- 
low the same course as all other vehicles 
of thought. The heard word, the seen 
word, the clicks of the telegraph key, 
notes on a score of music—all are sym- 
bols and all become familiarized accord- 
ing to the principle of association. 

In connection with the above it should 
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be remarked that it is not sufficient to 
study merely the movements concerned 
in the production of isolated words. 
Every-day speech does not proceed that 
way. It involves a continual flow of 
movements, and words are merged rap- 
idly into each other. The learning should 
take this into account and should provide 
for the association of connections be- 
tween words. 

Of course, any one who reads lips will 
readily understand that association alone 
is not sufficient to meet all the require- 
ments of successful lip-reading. No mat- 
ter how extensive a visual vocabulary 
one may build up, he will never be able 
to distinguish clearly every word of a 
conversation. Much of the meaning 
must be secured by inference. Neverthe- 
less, the ideal of every one is to secure as 
large a working vocabulary as possible, 
and association is the most valuable ally 
for this. It is very important, then, that 
the beginner make much of this fact. He 
should realize, first of all, that although 
he is about to learn a new set of symbols, 
still the ideas they stand for are the same 
ones that he has used all his life. They 
are simply being given new raiment. In 
order to become familiar with them in 
their new garb, he must associate with 
them frequently, must admit them into 
his mental family circle. This means in- 
cessant practice and an habitual state of 
keen mental activity. Only by the appli- 
cation of industry and _ perseverance, 
coupled with the intelligent observance 
of the psychological principles involved, 
can one acquire facility in this intensely 
interesting and valuable accomplishment. 


THE WortTH-WHILE Work.—Practical social 
service affords a common platform for action 
on which all may stand together as nothing 
else does. Working together for human bet- 
terment means fuller mutual understanding 
and appreciation and deeper sympathy, which 
may lead us all to see with clearer vision what 
are the real and eternal truths of religion, and 
thus bring us to that unity of spiritual life 
for which He devoutly prayed.—Bishop Talbot. 


Have you ever really given yourself a fair 
chance to succeed? Which really influenced 
you most, immediate enjoyment or a probable 
future success? 
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TWO OF THE CLASS-ROOMS IN THE 


KINDERGARTEN 


DEN MARK 


FOR LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN IN 


LOWER THE AGE OF ADMISSION 


BY ANDERS HANSEN 


N EVERY country the sentiment is 

spreading that the age of entry of 
deaf children must be lowered by all pub- 
lic schools. Denmark was the first coun- 
try that recognized the right of the deaf 
child to an education. In 1817 an act of 
compulsory instruction was passed. Then 
children remained at home until 10 or 12 
years of age. Under the present com- 
pulsory law the child must enter school 
at the age of eight years at the latest. 
But even though the child enters at eight 
years, much valuable time has _ been 
wasted, to the detriment of the child’s 
intellectual progress. 

Efforts in this country to lower the age 
of admission have been frustrated by 
those who opposed the plan, aided by an 
unfortunate disagreement among the 
schools relative to the best method of 
carrying out the plan. The principal ar- 


gument of the opponents was the inad- 
visability of separating the deaf child 
from his home at a too tender age. But 
inquiries made by Mr. Wilhelm Larsen, 
a teacher at Frederica, and the writer 
have amply proved that the majority of 
parents prefer to have their deaf children 
sent to school at six or seven years rather 
than at eight years of age. 

In September, 1912, pending the off- 
cial settlement of this question, Mr. Lar- 
sen planned to meet the wishes of many 
parents by opening a small kindergarten 
for deaf children. To provide the funds 
for equipping and maintaining his school 
he adopted the following unique plan: 
In Denmark, as in other countries, nearly 
every person sends out Christmas cards, 
New Year greeting, etc. So Mr. Larsen 
courageously prepared a holiday card 
showing a class of deaf infants, and had 
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THE KINDERGARTEN PLAYGROUNDS FOR LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN IN 


tens of thousands printed. The friends 
of the deaf found purchasers for these 
cards, thus securing sufficient funds to 
maintain the kindergarten until other re- 
sources were developed. 

Meanwhile municipal and govern- 
mental authorities became interested in 
the school. In April of this vear the 
government voted an annual appropria- 
tion of 8,000 kroner to the school, while 
the municipal authorities have shown 
faith in the serviceability of early train- 
ing by allowing 350 kroner per annum 
per pupil in all cases where parents are 
too poor to make this annual payment. 

it may be of interest to the readers of 
THe Vovra Review to learn that Mr. 
Larsen has included in his schools many 
of the features, or modifications of fea- 
tures, that insured the success of Dr. A. 
Graham Bell’s private school in Wash- 
ington, in 1883-1885. For instance, Mr. 
Larsen labels every object brought under 
observation, and makes much use of 
writing and of speech and speech-read- 


ing. 


DENMARK 


Under the improved conditions the 
number of pupils has increased until now 
there are about 30 children enrolled, the 
youngest being between three and four 
years of age, while Mr. Larsen now has 
four assistants. 

This little kindergarten for the deaf 
occupies a modern equipped one-story 
building, with attractive grounds. Some 
of the children reside in this delightful 
home school, while others live at home or 
board with neighboring families. And 
this plan of teaching these little tots, 
under normal home conditions, and have 
them lead a normal family life, proved to 
be an ideal one for little deaf children. 

One photograph presents a view of 
two of the class-rooms during school 
hours, and illustrates how fortunate 
these little deaf children are to be able to 
receive this kindergarten instruction at 
so early an age, instead of being com- 
pelled to wander in mental darkness dur- 
ing a period of three or four years. The 
other photograph shows the children in 
the grounds on an early spring day. 
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NDENTS ATTENDING THE TWENTIETH CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN INSTRUCTORS OF THE DEAF, AT STAUNTON, VIRGINIA, JUNE 25-JULY 


A GROUP OF SUPERINTE 


PHOTOGRAPH BY PACH BROS. 
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PROBLEMS OF PERCENTAGE * 


BY F. W. BOOTH 


ITH the thought that it might be 

of interest to this convention, I 
present below a digest of the record of 
the distribution or classification of new 
pupils who have been received into the 
Nebraska School for the Deaf, at 
Omaha, during the past three years. The 
classification embraces three distinct 
groups, namely, a group entering three 
years ago, another entering two years 
ago, and another one year ago. 

The entire number of new pupils in 
these groups is 63. In addition to these 
63 pupils, it may be said there have been 
received seven pupils coming from other 
schools and therefore more or less ad- 
vanced. Of these seven pupils five found 
their places in advanced manual classes 
and two in a fourth-grade oral class. 
However, for the purpose of this in- 
quiry, only the 63 strictly new pupils re- 
ceived into the school during the three 
years will have our consideration. 

During the first term, opening Sep- 
tember, I911, 19 new pupils were re- 
ceived; during the next term, opening 
September, 1912, 21 new pupils were re- 
ceived, and during the third term, open- 
ing September, 1913, 23 new pupils were 
received. 

Of the first-group,of 19 pupils enter- 
ing school the fall-of 1911, 17, are;still in 
school, two having removed ‘to: ‘other 
States. Of thesé.17 pupils, 14 are under 
oral instruction, .while three are being 
taught manually. Of the three manually 
taught, two are very backward and the 
third, in addition to being somewhat 
backward, is also nearly blind. 

Of the second group of 21 pupils en- 
tering school the fall of 1912, 14 are still 
in school. Of these 14 pupils, 12 are in 
oral classes and two are being taught 
manually, both of the latter being very 
backward, one of them being so in spite 





* Read at the twentieth meeting of the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf, 
at Staunton, Va., June 25—July 2, 1914. 


of a fair amount of hearing and speech 
possessed. Of the seven pupils of this 
group not now in school, one has re- 
moved to another State, three are at 
home, with the privilege of return, while 
three were dismissed as feeble-minded. 

Of the third group of 23 pupils enter- 
ing school the fall of 1913, 22 are still in 


school, one having been dismissed as 
feeble-minded. Of the 22 pupils in 
school, 18 are in oral classes, while four 


are or will be the coming term in manual 
classes, two of them being over age— 
16 and 19 years of age respectively—and 
two being backward, one of the latter 
being feeble-minded, she having been 
transferred from the State school for 
the feeble-minded for purpose of trial, 
and having shown in the year only the 
most meager improvement. 

Thus, to recapitulate: Of the 63 new 
pupils received into the Nebraska school 
in the three terms just ending, 53 are 
still in school. Of these 53 pupils, 44, or 
83 per cent, are under oral instruction, 
while nine, or 17 per cent, are being 
taught manually. Of the nine manually- 
taught pupils, two are over age, one is 
nearly blind, and six are subnormal or 
backward. Eliminating the nearly blind 
pupil and the two over-age pupils as 
atypical, we have left for final considera- 
tion 50 more or less typical deaf pupils. 
Of these 50 pupils, 44, or 88 per cent, are 
under oral instruction, while six, or 12 
per cent, are being manually taught. 

The method of instruction employed 
with the nine pupils described, as in six 
cases backward, in two cases over age, 
and in one case nearly blind, is the man- 
ual alphabet method, employing the 
manual alphabet with writing. I may 
add that, all things considered, the re- 
sults of the instruction given are encour- 
aging. In truth, the class forms one of 
the most interesting groups of children, 
from a psychological- teaching point of 
view, that I have ever had under my ob- 
servation. The children are slow, to be 
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sure, very slow, covering possibly one- 
third of a grade per year; but they are 
surely learning the English language to 
the covering: of their thoughts, thus 
through its use and by exclusive depend- 
ence upon it. 

In conclusion, I would say that the 
above survey and analysis, now covering 
three entering groups and _ including 
about one-third of the school, will be con- 
tinued with successive classes of pupils 
as they shall come into the school, until 
it shall if thus continued finally embrace 
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the entire roster of pupils under instruc- 
tion. 

And I conceive it that such a survey 
and analysis as they bear upon our prob- 
lems of classification would be a proper 
and altogether a desirable thing if gen- 
erally adopted and applied in our schools 
for the deaf, and I would offer the sug- 
gestion that a really scientific treatment 
of our problems of classification, leading 
to their best and most economic solution, 
is possible only through such a survey 
and study in our various schools. 








Half a century before the Christian Era, Julius Cesar, then Rome's great hero, landed 


en the southern shores of Britain. 
Koman soldiers were welcome callers. 


History records that neither he nor his well-disciplined 
The stubborn resistance offered by the natives made 


him glad to leave with what men remained after a visit of less than four weeks. 
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SPEECH PROBLEMS IN COMBINED-SYSTEM SCHOOLS* 


BY FRANK M. DRIGGS 


OME years ago a prominent public 

official said, “It is much harder to live 
up to praise than criticism.” Pardon me, 
then, if | do not praise you, your school, 
or your work. We all know how much 
easier it is to tear down than it is to build 
up, but what real pleasure there is in be- 
ing permitted to build and build well. We 
know also that it is not as hard to say 
what should be done as it is to do, or put 
into successful operation theories well 
expounded, 

[ hope I shall not criticise too severely, 
break down too many carefully erected 
educational fences, let loose the bulls of 
manualism and bears of oralism, or pre- 
sent too many impractical theories for 
you to tear to pieces. My only hope is 
to bring a thought or two that may en- 
courage or inspire us in solving the per- 
plexing problems that confront us day 
after day and year after year. We have 
much to do, much to learn, much to strive 
for, and much to accomplish, but the 
pleasure coming from the doing of work 
that is worth while, obtaining knowledge, 
striving for bigger and better things, and 
from successful accomplishment ought to 
bring sufficient reward. 

I have been asked to tell of “Speech 
Problems in Combined-system Schools.” 
The chairman of the oral section did not 
intend, I am sure, that I should dwell 
upon the actual difficulties met in the 
teaching of elementary sounds to deaf 
children, combinations of sounds, or 
tongue gymnastics, for there can be no 
real difference in the teaching of the 
sounds of letters in oral and combined 
schools. Teaching, education, growth, 
and development must be the same wher- 
ever found. True we may find good 
teaching in one school and poor teaching 
in another, much growth in one class and 
little in another, as well as different edu- 
cational standards in different localities. 





* Read at the twentieth meeting of the Con- 
vention of American Instructors of the Deaf, 
at Staunton, Va., June 25-July 2, 1914. 


True there are more difficulties in one 
school than in another in teaching the 
elements of speech. Surely we encounter 
slower minds in one place than in an- 
other. We also find men and women en- 
deavoring to teach speech in some schools 
who find serious obstacles and insur- 
mountable difficulties that discourage and 
dishearten, while in other schools real, 
live, wide-awake educators find joy in 
meeting and overcoming the same per- 
plexing problems. 

The natural teacher leads the child to 
find pleasure in accomplishment, no mat- 
ter how great or how difficult the task. 
In some school-rooms to study is good 
fun; to grow is joyous life and liberty; 
while in some other class-rooms work is 
drudgery and advancement arduous labor. 

To secure satisfactory results from any 
lesson, any subject, any course of study, 
we must, first of all, “get into the game,” 
infuse into the child, the class, and the 
school that spirit, that influence, that per- 
fume, if you will, that permeates the at- 
mosphere and creates the desire that in- 
sures success, no matter what sort of 
school you have or what sort of pupils 
are given you to be educated. 

“As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he.” 

“And as he smiles another smiles, and by 
and by there are miles and miles of smiles, 
because he smiles and life’s worth while, if 
we but smile.” 


If the atmosphere of your school fills 
your pupils with a desire for knowledge, 
then ‘tis knowledge they'll get. If the 
enveloping influence of your institution 
is sufficient to intoxicate your children 
with a desire to speak, then they'll get 
speech and the speech habit. 

The problem of speech teaching in com- 
bined-system schools may be measured 
by the barometer that registers speech 
atmosphere or by the influence for and 
the environment of speech in your school. 
There are problems which make the most 
satisfactory results in the teaching of 
speech in such schools not only discour- 
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I shall 


aging, but practically impossible. 
of some of these difficulties that 
now direct your attention. 

The first problem is to find a super- 
intendent who really believes the deaf can 
and should be taught speech, who not 
only believes this, but preaches it and 
practices what he preaches. May I ask 
the superintendents here today how many 
are willing to sit patiently in their office 
chairs and listen to the faltering speech 
of their pupils who are honestly and ear- 
nestly trying to learn to talk? How many 
superintendents are there here who reply 
to those same pupils in signs or manual 
spelling when speech should be used? 
Did you ever stop to count the many 
golden opportunities you have every day 
to use your commanding influence for 
better speech and lip-reading? Perhaps 
your answer will be, “I cannot take the 
time,” or “It is too slow ; signs are easier.” 
If such an answer is in your mind, my 
only advice is to read Harris Taylor's 
paper of a few years ago at Chicago on 
“Saving Time.” 

While visiting a large school for the 
deaf in the Middle West some years ago 
I resolved that I should from that very 
day lose no chance to encourage the use 
of speech and English among my pupils. 
It was Saturday, just after dinner, when 
there came to the office of the superin- 
tendent more than half a hundred boys. 
Some wanted spending money and others 
wanted permission to go to town. Boy 
after boy addressed the superintendent. 
Reply after reply was given, yet not a 
word was spoken, although many of the 
lads knew how to speak and read the lips 
well. Scarcely a word was spelled, surely 
not a complete sentence. Then and there 
more than fifty golden opportunities for 
the encouragement and improvement of 
conversational English were lost. Then 
and there the influence for better English 
and speech from the head of that school 
could not be seen or felt. Fellow-super- 
intendents, this was one of the greatest 
lessons of my life. I trust my calling 
the incident to your attention may induce 
you to resolve as I did. 

Another very serious problem is to se- 
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cure efficient and well-trained teachers 
who really believe in their work and 
whose influence for speech for the deaf 
is sufficiently strong to overbalance the 
opposing influences. The standard of our 
teaching force must be kept high. We 
should select teachers who have normal 
or university training whenever possible. 
Successful public-school teachers with 
special training in speech teaching and 
methods employed in educating the deaf 
usually not only make good in our work, 
but often turn out to be our very best 
educators. I should not hesitate to se- 
cure real teachers from the public schools 
for intermediate and advanced oral 
classes, for I know from experience that 
they will, almost without exception, do 
most satisfactory work, often bringing 
valuable suggestions and influences which 
tend to strengthen and maintain high edu- 
cational standards. 

Another barrier, perhaps the greatest 
of all, encountered in obtaining desirable 
results in the teaching of speech in com- 
bined-system schools is the almost con- 
stant use of the manual alphabet and the 
sign language in school-rooms and else- 
where. In most combined-system schools 
great effort is exerted to suppress, espe- 
cially in oral classes, the use of the man- 
ual alphabet and the sign language within 
the class-room, while little or no effort 
is used to encourage the use of speech 
and lip-reading outside the school-room. 
Surely you would learn to speak and use 
German or French more easily, more 
readily, and more fluently if you stud- 
ied those languages in Germany and 
France among the German and French 
people than in any American college or 
university. Would not more excellent re- 
sults follow in combined-system schools 
if your deaf children who are being 
taught orally used speech and lip-reading 
rather than something else outside their 
class-room? To point out this difficulty 
is one thing; to put it into practice a 
serious and perplexing problem. Yet if 
your results in speech teaching in com- 
bined-system schools are to be at all satis- 
factory, you must face the situation and 
solve the problem. In its solution you 
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may be compelled to separate your 
younger pupils from the older ones; you 
will have to employ better supervisors 
and more of them, educated supervisors, 
supervisors and matrons, and instructors 
of industries willing and ready to supple- 
ment and assist the work already well and 
carefully done by the teachers of speech. 
Please do not say this is impossible. 
Try it out and marvel at the results. 

Still another problem is the attitude of 
many of the adult deaf and many manual 
teachers who are opposed to the oral 
method. Their opposition in some locali- 
ties is indeed great, so great as to make 
it seem almost useless to attempt the 
teaching of speech at all. How to over- 
come this obstacle is indeed a question. 
In my opinion, the best way to win their 
support and commendation is to produce 
the best possible results. Show them your 
oral classes, and if your work is what it 
ought to be, you will make better hea‘- 
way with their hearty cooperation. 

There are other problems, but these, 


REPLIES RECEIVED BY MR. DRIGGS * 


A. “The most serious hindrance in the com- 
bined school is the fact that almost all the 
teachers and a good many of the officers know 
more or less about the sign language, and they 
use it to the crowding out of speech. I do 
not believe we can have good speech or lip 
reading without continued practice, and in a 
combined school where the whole atmosphere 
is ‘signs’ it is extremely difficult to get the 
necessary amount of practice. The sign lan- 
guage would hurt nobody if it were not used 
in place of speech and lip-reading, but just so 
far as it does take their places it does harm. 
Whether or not the good coming from the 
mental virility attained by a continued and un- 
interrupted flow of ideas more than counter- 
acts the bad effects of the use of the sign lan- 
guage is a question in my mind that I wish 
somebody would settle before I get very much 
older.” 





B. “I think it is wholly impossible to get as 
good results in speech in a well-conducted com- 
bined school as in a well-conducted oral school. 
The chief and almost only reason is that the 





*In addition to the two letters read by Mr. 
Driggs, we add eleven others, and only regret 
that lack of space prevents including all, for 
they certainly are a lot of instructive letters, 
written in the frankest spirit—Eprror. 


viz., the selection of a superintendent 
with the right spirit, the employment of 
real teachers, the use of speech and lip- 
reading outside the class-room, and the 
hearty cooperation of the adult deaf and 
manual teachers, including instructors of 
industries, constitute what seem to me to 
be the greatest obstacles in the way of 
obtaining desirable and satisfactory re- 
sults in the teaching of speech in com- 
bined-system schools. Can these prob- 
lems be solved ? is the all-important ques- 
tion. Yes, if you have or can secure the 
right spirit—the speech atmosphere. 

Before I prepared this short paper I 
addressed a letter to the superintendents 
of the combined-system schools of Amer- 
ica asking what were their most serious 
hindrances or difficult problems to the 
best result in the teaching of speech in 
their schools. I shall read only two of 
their replies, but shall ask permission to 
have all of their letters appended to this 
paper and printed in the proceedings of 
the convention. 


combined school cannot secure the speech at- 
mosphere. Speech to be good must be intelli- 
gible; to be intelligible it must be well taught; 
to be well taught it must be thoroughly drilled, 
and if constantly practiced becomes sponta- 
neous, and is then a part of the child’s being. 
Few combined schools practice and use speech 
in the same persistent and earnest manner that 
oral schools do, and consequently, from my 
point of view, do nét secure the same spon- 
taneity or the same flexibility. 

“Good speech is needed by all deaf children, 
not as an accomplishment, but as a substitute 
for what has been removed or withheld from 
them. To get it in our combined schools is a 
perplexing problem, for it requires the en- 
vironment of speech, unlimited patience, and 
untiring sympathy, with unbounded courage on 
the part of the pupil, who is often striving 
against great odds. 

“If favorable conditions do not exist in our 
combined schools for teaching speech well and 
getting good results (and they do not in some 
of them), the difficulties and hindrances easily 
become so great that the little speech the deaf 
child receives in the class-room is frequently 
smothered in the atmosphere of spelling and 
signs on the playground and elsewhere about 
the institution, and thus our best efforts are 
often defeated. 

“The most serious hindrance here is the lack 
of the speech habit among pupils, teachers, and 
officers alike, and the envelopment of the in- 
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stitution in an atmosphere of spelling and 
signs; also the hesitancy of some to realize 
the full importance and significance of useful 
speech to the deaf and to get them to apply 
speech at all times and at all places. To suc- 
cessfully accomplish this in our school is a big 
task because of the school’s early association 
and its original purpose. 

“A hindrance in all our schools is the in- 
ability to secure teachers thoroughly trained 
and able to teach speech correctly, who them- 
selves have the speech habit and can instill it 
into their pupils. 

“Still another very serious hindrance is the 
attitude of the adult deaf, many of them teach- 
ers, toward speech teaching in our combined 
schools. This attitude ranges from total in- 
difference to actual antagonism and often op- 
erates as a subtle influence against a free and 
spontaneous use of speech, both in and out of 
the class-room.” 





C. “The most serious hindrance to the best 
results in the teaching of speech in this school 
is its non-speech environment in the general 
prevalence and practice outside of school of 
manual means of communication. Necessarily 
lack of practice of speech and lip-reading out- 
side of school makes the most skillful teaching 
in a degree ineffective of the aimed-at results.” 





D. “The great»trouble here at present is the 
dominance of the manual department of the 
school in all that that implies and means. 
When the time comes that this dominance shall 
be transferred to the oral department, I feel 
that the hindrance will be very much less seri- 
ous, and it may come in time to be quite inef- 
fective. At present our school is made up of 
eight oral and eight manual classes, the latter 
containing all the older pupils; so you under- 
stand what I mean when I speak of the domi- 
nance of the manual work.” 





E. “1. It is impossible for a child to express 
himself in the natural fluency of speech when 
it is used as a means of communication in the 
school-room only. The speech habit is not 
formed (the child not being required and en- 
couraged to use speech out of school). 

“2. The lack of interest on part of super- 
visors in encouraging speech. Not being edu- 
cators, supervisors take the line of least resist- 
ance and give directions in signs, not even go- 
ing to the trouble to spell. 

“3. Inefficiency of oral teachers, the trained 
mind being necessary for language develop- 
ment (the use of words and construction of 
child’s vocabulary). -Knowing how to give 
articulation lessons. 

“4. The absolute necessity of the oral teach- 
ers being inbred with the ‘spirit of the game,’ 
never missing an opportunity on the play- 
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ground, on the street, in the halls, or wherever 
the child may be, to use spoken language and 
encourage the use of it. by the child. 

“5. Lack of tact in pure oralists. 

“6. Having the chapel service for the entire 
school in signs and spelling. 

“7. Society work (Literary and Christian 
Endeavor) in signs and spelling. 

“8. Trades and domestic work. 
given in signs and finger-reading. 

“Some suggestions to encourage speech in 
combined schools. Make speech the most at- 
tractive thing in the school life of the child. 

“t. By means of games, as London Bridge, 
Stage Coach, etc. 

“2. Tone-work with piano and singing or 
chanting Mother Goose Rhymes. 

“3. Little plays in costumes. 

“4. Encourage every effort on part of child 
to use his speech, devoting an hour a day to 
conversational language. 

“5. Not looking for flaws in articulation all 
the time, but tactfully selecting what can be 
commended—the effort. 

“May I add that the superintendent, as head 
of the school, the one to whom the conscien- 
tious teacher looks to be an inspiration and 
support, is sometimes quite as much of a prob- 
lem in the oral work as any one mentioned.” 


Instructions 





F. “1. The lack of requirement of speech 
when the children are outside of the class- 
room, especially from supervisors and others 
with whom the children are in close touch. 

“2. The use of signs at times when the child 
has difficulty in making himself clearly under- 
stood by speech. 

“3. The lack of constant effort and drill in 
tongue gymnastics and the development of 
voice.” 





G. “In order to obtain the best results in the 
teaching of speech in a combined school, it 
seems to me that perhaps the first requisite is 
that the teacher should be in full sympathy 
with the oral method of teaching, and, without 
being narrow in the application of this method, 
she should honestly try to make the oral and 
written work the only means of instruction. 
She should inspire in the children, so far as 
possible, the desire on their part to do all of 
their work by speech. 

“Another serious hindrance, of course, is 
that the children in a combined school use the 
sign language as their vernacular in preference 
to speech.” 


H. “First. Lack of support from the do- 
mestic department. The children are not ad- 
dressed in speech outside the school-room as 
often as should be. 

“Second. Lack of vigilance in oral teachers 
themselves. Sometimes they have the feeling 
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that, since the school is not purely oral, the 
best results cannot be obtained; so they are 
less vigilant than they might be. 
“Third. Criticism by manual teachers. 
“Fourth. In this school the most advanced 
classes have been entirely manual.” 





I. “I think the separation of the younger 
children from the older ones is absolutely nec- 
essary for the best results. They should be 
kept apart until they have formed the habit 
of thinking in English instead of in signs. In 
the older grades where they use signs they do 
not seem to be much of a handicap, as far as 
their speech is concerned.” 





J. “In the first place, where manual and oral 
pupils mingle freely out of the class-rooms the 
atmosphere about the school is almost inevi- 
tably manual. The conversation of the pupils 
outside the class-room is by means of signs 
and spelling. They naturally follow the line 
of least resistance. The habit of thinking in 
signs is thus formed and fixed, and speech 
becomes in reality a process of translation. 

“Another difficulty that we have to contend 
with in combined-system schools is the spirit 
or attitude toward speech entertained not only 
by pupils, but by teachers as well. If you have 
visited pure oral schools you have found that 
the spirit of the whole school is altogether dif- 
ferent as to this question, 

“Another difficulty that we have to contend 
with in our State schools is the fact that it is 
hard to convince the authorities that small 
classes are necessary. They see how many 
pupils are being taught manually in a class-and 
get the idea that practically as many can be 
taught in oral classes. At any rate, such com- 
parisons create an unwillingness on the part 
of the authorities to increase the number of 
teachers to the point required by successful 
speech teaching. 

“Another difficulty which I might mention is 
the attitude of the prominent deaf in any com- 
munity. This attitude, while it mav sometimes 
be unreasonable, must be recognized, especially 
by our Western State schools, as shown by 
recent events in the State of While, 
of course, I am in favor of teaching speech 
and lip-reading to all children able to receive 
it, I believe that the contention of the deaf 
should have, in a measure, respectful consid- 
eration. If I could have my way, however, I 
should plan to separate oral and manual pupils 
completely the first few years.” 








K. “In my opinion, the most serious hin- 
drance to the best results in the teaching of 
speech in a combined school is the fact that 
outside of the school-room the children are 
not surrounded by an atmosphere that is con- 
ducive to the use of speech by the pupils. It 





is through use only that deaf children can get 
speech that will be of value, and they must 
live in an atmosphere of speech. As you well 
know, it is hard to get such a condition in a 
combined school. I think this is the most diffi- 
cult problem that we have to contend with.” 





L. “It is my opinion that we can and do 
teach speech and lip-reading as well in com- 
bined schools as in oral schools, but we fall 
short in getting it put into practice, and you 
recall that old saying, ‘Practice makes perfect.’ 

“We do not get it put into practice for the 
reason that many of our pupils are in manual 
classes. These manual pupils use the sign lan- 
guage almost entirely out of the school-room, 
though some few of them resort to the manual 
alphabet. Now, this very naturally compels 
our oral pupils also to adopt signs as a means 
of communication when not in school. 

“Also our supervisors in most of our com- 
bined schools have both manual and oral pupils 
in their care, and they, too, use signs as a 
means of communication with the pupils, as it 
is a language common to all. As a result, 
speech is looked upon by our oral pupils more 
as a school-room study than as something of 
real value to them every day, and so they do 
not use it as a means of communication. The 
very fact that our pupils undervalue speech 
and lip-reading causes many of them to be- 
come disgusted with it as they grow older, and 
they tell the younger ones that it is a waste 
of time, is no good, etc., and so many of the 
latter class do not exert themselves as they 
would if in oral schools, where speech was the 
only means of communication recognized.” 





M. “I beg to say the most serious hindrance 
to the best results of teaching speech in my 
school is the lack of speech atmosphere out- 
side the school-room. We are trying in every 
possible way to overcome this difficulty in the 
way to better results.” 


Eprrorta, Note.—The foregoing thirteen let- 
ters and the practical character of the com- 
ments by Mr. Driggs in his very serviceable 
paper are of intense interest to every one 
vitally interested in the education of the deaf; 
for these letters mirror conditions as they ap- 
pear on the inside, being the very frank ex- 
pressions of the heads of the respective com- 
bined-system schools. Thus they show, as has 
never been shown before, why many orally 
taught pupils in combined-system schools deem 
it a waste of time to attempt to learn speech 
and speech-reading, and why they are honest 
in their statements to legislative committees 
that the oral method is of secondary value in 
educating the deaf. 

In no way does this relate to the dead issue 
of the sign language versus oralism. 


oe 
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CAPTAIN WALLACE FOSTER, “THE FLAG MAN” 
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A DEAF SOLDIER'S LABOR OF LOVE 


NDIANA has a citizen she may well 

be proud of. Not because he is deaf 
or because he was a faithful soldier dur- 
ing the Rebellion, but because of his un- 
selfish labors in behalf of fellow-veterans 
similarly handicapped, and by reason of 
his intense love for his country and its 
flag. 

This man is Capt. Wallace Foster, bet- 
ter known as “The Flag Man,” who was 
77 vears old on June 22. In 1861 he re- 
sponded to President Lincoln’s first call 
for volunteers, assisted in recruiting an 
entire company, entered the service as a 
private, and was commissioned a lieuten- 
ant and promoted to a captaincy. Just 
before the close of the war Captain Fos- 
ter received an honorable discharge on 
account of defective hearing, contracted 
from exposure and service in the Chick- 
ahominy swamps. 

In 1884 he became totally deaf. Then 
he organized a mutual benefit association 
of comrades afflicted with deafness, 


known as the Silent Army of Deaf Sol- 
diers, Sailors, and Marines. In 1888, 
principally through his efforts, an in- 
crease in pension payments was allowed 
for deafness ; and in 1902, after 15 years 
of earnest efforts, through the passage 
of a general bill, he secured an in- 
crease to $40 per month for all similarly 
afflicted. 

What Captain Foster has done to in- 
augurate and teach patriotism in the pub- 
lic schools of our country is too well 
known to detail here. Suffice it to say, 
that he it was who started the movement 
in 1890. With the aid of a few friends, 
he purchased and erected a handsome 
flagstaff on the campus of public school 
No. 32, in the city of Indianapolis, and 
there raised the first national flag that 
was thrown to the breeze on public-school 
grounds or school building, for the pur- 
pose of awakening a love for the flag 
through the teaching of unselfish patriot- 
ism to the pupils —The Editor. 
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WAS THE ULTIMATE ELIMINATION OF ORALISM 
FORESEEN ? 


BY JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT 


” THE VOLTA REVIEW prepared 
to fight for pure oralism—that is, 
for oral instruction in a purely oral en- 
vironment? It never has been. It has 
always had a very tender spot for the 
manual alphabet, and one only slightly 
less tender for signs. Its slogan has been 
speech for the deaf; but that slogan is 
meaningless from a practical standpoint 
if it accepts as speech the speech taught 
in conjunction with the manual alphabet 
and signs. 

I hold no brief against the manual 
alphabet or against signs, per se, any 
more than against French or Hottentot. 
But in any educational system for the 
deaf during the vernacular habit-forming 
period they can have no place if it is de- 
sired to give the deaf child the maximum 
ability to speak and to read the lips of 
which he is individually capable. 

If THe Vorita Review has awakened 
from the trustful slumber entered upon 
by its ancestors, The Educator and The 
Association Review, and now realizes 
that the hybrid or “combined” system is, 
like many another mongrel, sturdily pros- 
pering and propagating while the pure 
stock is dwindling, then let it speak out. 

I believe, and often have I stated, that 
the growth of so-called oralism in the 
essentially manual atmosphere of the 
“combined” schools is the greatest dan- 
ger that real speech for the deaf has to 
face. It is a subtle and ambushed foe, 
and the blows this powerful foe inflicts 
upon the public appraisal of the serv- 
iceability of oralism through thousands 
of “combined” school graduates inade- 
quately equipped, so far as practical use 
of spoken language is concerned, will 
ultimately prove fatal to oralism. 

Did the originator of the “combined 
method” foresee the eventual destruction 
of the oral method through the adoption 
of the “compromise” in methods? If so, 
then it is time that a David should come 
forward and fling the stone that shall 


bring the still-growing giant to the 
ground, either through legislative action 
or through pressure brought by parents’ 
associations, or with the aid of both. 

Only an inspired David can be success- 
ful; for there .is a large and well-organ- 
ized and well-directed body of deaf peo- 
ple, products of the “combined system,” 
who honestly believe that they were orally 
taught, yet remain “deaf-mutes.” Nat- 
urally they honestly oppose oralism, for 
they were orally instructed and now find 
that instruction to possess little value in 
the work-a-day world; and it is these 
deaf adults that do exert a powerful in- 
fluence against oralism when any impor- 
tant decision is to be made. 

Mr. Olof Hanson and his organization 
are honest in their beliefs and have some 
good reasons for holding these beliefs, 
but they labor under a misapprehension 
as to what they represent. They are op- 
posed to oralism and its results as pro- 
duced in “combined” schools. As a class, 
they have had no personal experience 
with oral instruction under oral environ- 
ment exclusively. 

Now an energetic and successful cam- 
paign on behalf of real oralism must be 
based on an honest belief that oral in- 
struction under oral environment is the 
best way of educating all the deaf. If 
THe Vota Review believes that, it will 
always command my unqualified support. 

Nor is it any longer an academic ques- 
tion, a matter of personal opinion, 
whether all the deaf can be given as 
much education and as good an equip- 
ment for life in the same time by oral in- 
struction as under “combined” conditions 
or by silent instruction under any condi- 
tions. I maintain that it is no longer an 
academic question needing or permitting 
discussion. I maintain that the affirma- 
tive answer is a fact, not an opinion. 

Wherein are the deaf children of the 
polyglot and heterogeneous population of 
Massachusetts superior to those in any 
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other State in the Union? Yet all are 
educated in an oral environment. Where- 
in do the 542 pupils in the Mt. Airy 
School differ from the 445 in the New 
York institution? I believe the gradu- 
ates of the former are as well equipped 
for life as those of the latter. In that 
respect I confess that my position is an 
opinion. But the fact is determinable, 
and I should be willing to revise my 
opinion in deference to the demonstrated 
fact that the pupils of the New York in- 
stitution, or those of the Illinois institu- 
tion, or those of the Indiana institution 
were better fitted to cope with the prob- 
lems of life than those of Mt. Airy. But 
they must be better fitted, not just as 
well. If they are only equally well fitted, 
then I should be unmoved in my belief 
that education in a strictly oral environ- 
ment is most desirable. 

I will grant that a good oral school 
may turn out graduates poorly equipped 
to earn their living, and that a ‘“com- 
bined” school that is a complete failure 
orally may send out its pupils fairly well 
fitted to earn-their daily bread. And just 
here let me say that I wish the Volta 
Bureau would arrange to conduct a 
searching and exhaustive investigation 
into the relative wage-earning ability dur- 
ing the past ten years of the graduates 
of two rich and well-equipped schools 
for the deaf. I suggest the selection of 
the Pennsylvania institution and the New 
York institution. The latter is enor- 
mously rich (as schools for the deaf go) ; 
the former is only moderately endowed, 
but very efficiently managed. One is an 
oral school, the other a “combined” 
school. Both have elaborate facilities for 
the teaching of trades and other means 
of livelihood. The great argument of the 
opponents of oralism is that it sacrifices 
to an ornamental, but unremunerative, 
accomplishment an unwarranted propor- 
tion of the deaf child’s precious school 
period, The two institutions are wholly 
comparable, and the result would be al- 
most, if not quite, conclusive. Will the 


Volta Bureau un‘ertake this investiga- 
tion if Dr. Crouter and Colonel Currier 
will permit and cooperate? 
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Let us suppose for a moment that THE 
Votta Review, and the forces behind it, 
did wish that all the pupils in schools 
for the deaf in the United States were 
living and learning under oral conditions. 
What are the means by which that end 
can be brought about? In my opinion, 
the only way is to follow the course taken 
in Philadelphia, as I have often pointed 
out. Granting this also for a moment, 
how is this process to be set going in the 
several schools? Only one way occurs 
to me. That is by mandatory legislation, 
with appropriation in each State com- 
pelling every institution receiving a per 
capita payment from the State, county, 
or town to establish at once, on the cot- 
tage plan,a separate and absolutely segre- 
gated and independent oral department, 
with a strictly oral environment, to be 
developed as it grows, in which all young 
entering pupils and those under ten years 
of age and in school only one year shall 
be kept, and where they shall be taught 
and trained and cared for without ever 
coming in contact, in study or work or 
play, with those taught under “combined” 
or silent methods. 

Now, how could such legislation with 
the necessary appropriations be obtained 
in spite of determined opposition, if such 
developed? Only by the formation of 
parents’ associations and through hard 
work on the part of those who, by reason 
of their children, have a personal interest 
in changing conditions. 

I say if opposition developed. But I 
believe that those in charge of our schools 
for the deaf are a group of fine, honest, 
and devoted men, who really desire the 
genuine welfare of the deaf. I cannot 
believe that they would oppose such leg- 
islation if it was not going to curtail their 
means or involve wholesale discharging 
of old teachers and employees. or a 
change in the managing head. One or 
two have told me that they would wel- 
come such a change. It seems to me that 
those in authority in most of the schools 
could be induced to coéperate with such 
a movement if there was any chance of 
its really producing the necessary appro- 
priation with the required legislation. 
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But, unless the tide of so-called oral 
graduates from “combined” schools can 
be stemmed in some way, the pure oral 
system of education may be doomed. 

The situation is not entirely hopeless, 
however, thanks to the ineradicable de- 
sire on the part of parents to have their 
children able to converse with those 
around them. This deep-seated and 
powerful desire, if properly cultivated 
and encouraged, may develop into a force 
that will sweep all before it. 

The people need to be made intelligent 


on the subject and to be taught the full 
possibilities open to their children if they 
will only insist upon their rights and not 
allow themselves to be put off with an 
unnourishing half loaf. Such a campaign 
of education directed to the parents of 
deaf children is the one thing really 
worth while that lies at the door and 
within the grasp of THE Vouta REVIEW. 
Will the Review be the David that 
shall vanquish Goliath of the Philistines 
by means of a country-wide campaign of 
education and organization of parents? 


WE MUST MAKE THEM TALK 


BY FRANCESCO RENZETTI 


HAT is the admonition that should 

ring in our institutions, not only in 
the class-rooms, but in the play-rooms, 
in the workshops, everywhere, and by 
everybody, for the rational psychical de- 
velopment of our pupils, on which de- 
pends their intellectual and moral regen- 
eration ; it is our imperative duty to fol- 
low it, fulfilling it faithfully. 

Only thus can be obtained the so-much- 
desired oral environment, that which 
would bring immense advantages to the 
spiritual life of the deaf, delivering it 
from vilifying social inferiority. 

We doubt not that this admonition 
would be welcomed without reserve by 
those who, being conscientious educators, 
are convinced and active partisans of 
speech for the deaf. But we doubt 
whether it would find any echo in the 
heart and minds of the many who, even 
though they find themselves in daily con- 
tact with the deaf, have not the slightest 
interest in their education and instruc- 
tion, but are in that work purely for per- 
sonal interest, and only till they find a 
better position. 

I mean especially the industrial teach- 
ers and the servants, people who have no 
instruction, and for that reason prefer 
signs to speech. Among these industrial 
teachers and servants, who have no apti- 


tude in making the deaf speak, it is pain- 
ful to be obliged to place (with very few 
exceptions) the supervisors, by whom we 
teachers must be helped in our task, by 
their continuing our instruction outside 
the class-room, during recreation, in their 
walks, when the children have to express 
so many ideas inherent to their needs, 
and to their games, when they have the 
chance to make their observations, re- 
flections, deductions, and abstractions 
(why not?), and to see a multitude of 
things in the unlimited field of nature. 

Supervisors must talk continually to 
their pupils, and insist upon their talk- 
ing. Signs must never be permitted ; and 
they must never use or allow the use of 
lame sentences, with all the verbs in the 
infinitive, without prepositions, without 
logical connection—that is, a primitive 
language, or one like that which those 
use who are beginning to babble a for- 
eign tongue. 

Of these supervisors many have not 
enough mind to do all that is required ; 
others have it, but use it very little, be- 
cause, being poorly paid, they say: So 
much you give me, so much I give you. 

And, meanwhile, those that get the 
worst of it are the poor deaf, and at the 
same time we teachers, who wear our- 
selves out so without being able to reap 
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the benefit that we expect from our 
work, because we do not have the coop- 
eration of those who out of school hours 
live for the larger part of the day with 
our pupils. 

What remedies are there for this evil? 
There are some that if used would eradi- 
cate the evil itself. 

In the first place, it is necessary that 
the administrators of our institutions 
should give their supervisors, industrial 
teachers, and servants reasonable pay, so 
that they may secure an intelligent, will- 
ing staff that may be relied upon. 

As to the supervisors, I have a sugges- 
tion to offer: they should be trained in a 
special school that would produce real 
supervisors, with exact knowledge of 
the science of education, of child mind, 
and of the psychology of the abnormal 
child. 

Or, if this is not possible, let us com- 
pel our normal-school graduates to serve 
as supervisors for a term of at least two 
years before they are allowed to teach. 

In that way we shall no longer see oc- 
cupying the» delicate and exceedingly 
difficult position of supervisor young or 
inexperienced people, totally ignorant of 
psychology and pedagogy, who have 
never before seen a deaf person and who, 
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having no means of correcting faults but 
by coercion, do not know how to educate 
the heart or the intellect; in a word, do 
not know how to make themselves, judi- 
ciously, children with the children. 

The consequences of this are a series 
of evils that end in making the children 
hate school and its atmosphere ; making 
them irascible and cunning against their 
teachers and every one. And so they 
leave school with a faulty instruction 
and deprived of a wholesome education. 
Disgusted with it all, they return home; 
they isolate themselves from human com- 
panionship, preferring the society of 
their brothers in misfortune to that of 
the hearing. 

Yes; we must make them talk, I re- 
peat. But in order that our desire may 
be common to all that deal with the deaf, 
it is necessary to introduce in our insti- 
tutions a staff adapted to the great and 
difficult task of the education of the ab- 
normal. Then, ah then, it will not be 


necessary to cry, to admonish: Let us. 
make them talk always, these our chil- 
dren, because this duty will be felt by all 
and speech will ring on the lips of the 
deaf as the only means of expressing the 
needs of their souls.- 
Dei Sordomuti. 


From,’ Educazione 








SQUAW HILL ON THE DENVER 


& RIO GRANDE RAILROAD, BY HARRY SHIPLER 
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PICTURES FOR THE CLASS-ROOM 
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In his world-famous engraving of. “Phe Knight, Death, andthe Devil,” completed. 300 
years ago, Albrecht Durer let his deepést..imagination have full sway: The work of. no 
other artist is so marvelous in accurately delineating. every important detail orso impréssively 
presents a profound message that is ‘peculiarly apropos of the»grave ‘conditions Europe is 
now facing. 
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EUROPE, AS SEEN AND NOT HEARD 
BY LOUISE I. MORGENSTERN 


NE day, some two years ago, I made 

up my mind that I would revisit my 
old home in Austria, and after that could 
not be persuaded again to give up the 
idea. 

Deafness had been steadily growing 
upon me since | had left school in Vi- 
enna; it becribbed, becabined, and con- 
fined me at an age when life is at its 
brightest, and as nothing was done then 
in Austria to educate the hard of hear- 
ing, | remained for many years ignorant 
of self and the undeveloped forces latent 
within me. Some time after graduating 
from school my parents removed home 
and family to New York, where my 
mother died a few years later, leaving 
me to take care of half a dozen brothers 
and sisters as best I could. The years 
that followed were an unending struggle 
against conditions. There was no guid- 
ing spirit to lead me out of the darkness 
through which I blindly tried to grope 
my way! 

It was therefore with a joyful heart 
that I joined a friend, who is also a na- 
tive of the Dual Monarchy, on a trip 
abroad; yet I wondered how things 
would look to me, whose point of view 
had become essentially American, or 
what appeal they could make to me, since 
I returned to my former home unable 
to hear at all and entirely dependent on 
lip-reading. 

We sailed on a beautiful day in early 
spring, a day that smiled upon us in all 
its glory, and that left no room in our 
minds for anything else than the antici- 
pation of pleasures to come. So was our 
voyage delightful in every respect—the 
sky without a cloud, the sun shining over 
the bluest of waters—and we landed re- 
freshed and happy at the Quai, in the 
heart of the city of Antwerp, where, 
filled with the first impressions of a for- 
eign country and people, I set foot again 
on European soil after an absence of 
more than a decade. 

A day was spent in Antwerp visiting 


the various cathedrals, with their famous 
Rubens masterpieces ; the museum, which 
has notable examples of Van Dyke, Te- 
niers, Rembrandt, and Van Eyck, and 
the Zoological Garden, one of the finest 
in Europe. 

My friend, being a very kind-hearted 
woman, tried, not remembering what I 
had told her of the limitations of lip- 
reading, to repeat to me all the foreign 
names and words with which the French 
guide elaborated his speech. Not wish- 
ing to hurt or disappoint her, I expressed 
my surprise and delight at everything 
she said or pointed out to me. Growing 
suspicious at last, she asked me to re- 
peat what she thought she had rendered 
intelligible to me of the guide’s account 
It was quite a shock to her to learn that 
I knew as little of the history of altar- 
pieces, wood-carvings, statuaries, and 
paintings as I did before her venture. I 
might have enjoyed much more seeing 
the sights in my own way, with an occa- 
sional glance into the guide-book to ac- 
quaint myself with the most necessary 
data ; for there are so many things which 
can be comprehended without any other 
help than that of the eye and the mind. 
undisturbed by suggestions of concrete 
facts. We-see and we feel and we un- 
derstand. 


I] 


The next day saw us ready to start 
toward Vienna, the trip to be made down 
the Rhine, with but a few stops along 
the route. The vast plains in Belgium 
through which the train sped, are not 
very attractive. The monotony of the 
landscape is broken only here and there 
by huge signs advertising the “57 varie- 
ties’—an American invasion that ought 
to be welcomed and appreciated in this 
vicinity. ‘Toward Aix-la-Chapelle, how- 
ever, the country became more interest- 
ing, and the change was still greater as 
we were nearing Cologne and the Rhine 
Valley. 
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ALONG THE RHINE, NEAR ST. GOAR 


We arrived in Cologne early in the af- 
ternoon and went to a hotel right near 
the railroad station, from the windows 
of which we had the first view of the 
place, stretched out before us in a haze 
of sunshine. A little while later we were 
driving through the city—a city with 
wide, clean streets, tree-lined avenues, 
and many fine buildings—and then visited 
the cathedral, which is one of the finest 
Gothic edifices in Germany. In the choir 
are very brilliant stained-glass windows, 
some mural pictures, and numerous stat- 
ues of saints. 

Toward evening my friend decided 
that she had seen enough of Cologng 
and urged me to leave with her on a 
train that was starting within half an 
hour’s time. As she seemed very anxious 
to go on, I consented. So back we 
rushed to the hotel, gathering up our 
things in record time, explaining to a 
much-startled hotel clerk that we had 
changed our minds about staying over 
night, and then making a dash for the 
railroad station around the corner. 

As the train wound its way along the 
left shore of the Rhine, a full moon 
brightly illuminated the quiet beauty of 
the scenery. For a large part of its 


course the river has hills on both sides, 
and pleasant towns and villages lie nes- 
tled at their foot. Some distance from 
Cologne we passed through Bonn, a uni- 
versity town, and later on by Coblentz, 
whose ancient fortress, Ehrenbreitstein. 
rises high on the opposite side of the 
river. Then, about half a mile below St 
Goar, we reached the famous Lorely 
Rock, which hovers above the Rhine like 
a sentinel ordered to stand guard over it: 
and further south, near Bingen—situated 
in mid-stream—the Mause Turm, in 
which, as the grewsome legend goes, 
sishop Hatto was devoured by rats for 
his cruelty to the poor. Very early in 
the morning we arrived in Nuremberg, 
where we stopped off for sight-seeing. 

More than any other town in Europe, 
Nuremberg has preserved much of the 
spirit of the Middle Ages. Driving 
through the place, we saw buildings hun- 
dreds of years old—landmarks of the 
Thirty Years’ War—fountains of the 
quaintest construction, forming the cen- 
ter of market-places, and inns and tav- 
erns in which Albrecht Direr, Peter 
Vischer, and many others of the great 
men of Nuremberg’s past had assembled 
in their leisure hours. 
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The most ancient and interesting part 
of this “quaint old town of art and 
song,’ as Longfellow describes it, is the 
old fortress, with its medieval towers. 
bridges, and stone walls. In the Turm* 
are kept, jealously guarded by a woman- 
keeper, all the paraphernalia of the time 
of the Inquisition. There are instruments 
of torture on exhibition that make one’s 
hair stand on end. To think that human 
mind devised them sets one aghast. 
Some three or four stories high in the 
Turm stands the so-called Eiserne Jung- 
frau,t the enormous figure of a woman 
constructed out of iron and designed to 
embrace the hapless culprit lovingly, 
while daggers attached to her inside were 
at the Same time to pierce through him 
The castle, which is within a stone's 
throw of the Turm and which contains 
much that is of interest to the tourist, 
dates back from the reign of Frederick 
Barbarossa (1158), and many of the 
former rulers of Germany are said to 
have lived there in the course of their 
adventurous careers. Another obliging 
woman-keeper will, without taking time 
to catch her breath, recite the whole his- 
tory of it in any desired language, like a 
wound-up phonograph. There are not 
many towns in Germany, I believe, that 
can compare with Nuremberg in the in- 
terest and quaintness of its memorials of 
the past. 


lil 


Again we boarded the train, traveling 
‘over wide-spread plains and picturesque 
hills—all possessing a charm of their 
own—and then, leaving Bavaria behind 
us, we entered upon the Austrian Em- 
pire at Passau, the border town. The 
views we beheld at the window as the 
train threaded its way through flower- 
filled valleys and fragrant verdant for- 
ests, or along little streams and lakes, 
were really enchanting ; and everywhere 
as far as the eye could see, there was 
fresh, beautiful budding green—spring 
in its first glory. Behind Linz, the capi- 





* Tower. 7 Iron Maid. 


tal of Upper Austria, where we arrived 
at sunset, there loomed up—reaching 
high into the skies—the snow-clad moun- 
tains of the Salzkammergut, the glow of 
the dying sun still upon them. It was a 
thing to remember fora lifetime. Then, 
as the train ran through Lower Austria 
the last color faded from the sky, and 
only now and then could we follow the 
course of the Danube—where it is at its 
best—in the Wachau, far-famed for the 
loveliness of the surrounding country. 

At St. Poelten, a small town some two 
hours away from Vienna, two sisters of 
my friend boarded the train, who had 
traveled all that way to shorten the dis- 
tance still between them. Leaving the 
reunited sisters to themselves, I turned 
to look out of the car window. 

Outside the night was dark and moon- 
less. Absolutely nothing could be seen 
through the window; but the glass, act- 
ing like a mirror, reflected the interior 
of the well-lighted railway compartment 
and its occupants minutely, and, although 
my back was turned, I could observe 
everything that went on in its midst 
Suddenly I noticed my friend speak about 
me. I watched her lips closely in the 
glass and saw her tell her sisters of the 
troubles she had had, or rather caused 
for herself by prevailing upon me to see 
the sights in a way that she thought best 
for me. My friend added, while she was 
very sorry for me, it had tested her 
throat severely to speak to me at length; 
whereupon the other ladies expressed 
their sympathy with her trials in word 
and mien. Forgetting in that moment 
that my position was somewhat that of 
an eavesdropper, I turned around to look 
at them—my face showing all the em- 
barrassment I felt. The sisters not know- 
ing what or how I had understood, but 
realizing that in some way I had man- 
aged to gather the meaning of what was 
being said, changed the subject at once 
and I, not caring to observe any more 
closed my eyes for the rest of the jour- 
ney. Very late at night we reached Vi- 
enna, where a crowd of friends awaited 
our arrival. 
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IV 
“Noch mehr verandert, als die Stadt, 
Sind mir die Menschen erschienen.” 
—HEINE. 
(Freely rendered) 


“Much more than e’en the town itself, 
Seem changed to me the people.” 


Vienna is a town of something like 
2,500,000 inhabitants. In area and popu- 
ation it is the fourth largest city in Eu- 
rope, but in spirit it has remained a 
town. It is the people who cannot rise 
above this standard, and no one knows 
this better than the good Viennese them- 
selves. The first impression the visitor 
receives of this capital is one of a pre- 
vailing sense of art and beauty; the sec- 
ond look will take in a few things that 
were not noticed before, though they may 
not be able to efface the first picture. 

The Ringstrasse, which is the main 
thoroughfare in the heart of Vienna, is a 
perfect garden from beginning to end. 
A number of parks, unequalled in land- 
scape design, are distributed on both 
sides; rows of trees line the sidewalks 
and flower-beds are seen everywhere 
even the electric-lamp posts receiving 
their share of decoration by means of 
plants hung in wrought-iron baskets. 
The buildings in this street are the finest 
examples of architecture and include the 
City Hall, Parliament, Imperial Castles. 
University, ete. 

The Viennese Museum of Arts has a 
surprising number of Rubens master- 
pieces, enormous in size and splendid in 
coloring; and there are many gorgeous 
paintings by other great artists that not 
only delight the eye, but also give one 
the sensation of having received a per- 
manent addition to those emotional ex- 
periences which go far toward making 
life worth while. 

In the exhibition of the Kiinstlerhaus 
I spent a very pleasant morning. It 
pleased me indeed that through the whole 
length of two rooms—although it is sev- 
eral years since this great Spanish painter 
has displayed his art in New York—I 
was able to recognize a Sorolla. 
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The European artists have on the 
whole perhaps a better technique than 
their American brothers; yet I noticed a 
number of pictures in the “Secession” 
which struck me, to say the least, as very 
peculiar. It may be accomplishing a 
great feat to paint the hypermodern and 
grotesque in art, though personally I pre- 
fer a truer motive in composition—art 
that pictures life as it really is and not as. 
it may be under very unusual circum- 
stances. 

One of the things that prove rather 
confusing to the visitor and not seldom 
to the natives, too, is the Austrian cur- 
rency. Some fifteen or twenty years ago 
florins and kreuzer were abolished and 
crowns and heller put in their place. 
(One florin is equal to two crowns.) Up 
to this day the people have been unable 
to accustom themselves to the new cur- 
rency, and it is quite a complicated pro- 
ceeding to have to reckon with two dif- 
ferent monetary values. Many of the 
older Austrians cannot estimate the in- 
trinsic value of an object when the price 
is given in crowns; only after rendering 
the amount into florins can they gather 
an opinion. 

I had some difficulty on account of 
these varying denominations, as articles 
are not marked with their price in most 
of the shops in Vienna. While I had 
little trouble in understanding the amount 
correctly, I never felt altogether sure 
whether crowns or florins were de- 
manded, and often rather went without 
buying a thing than asking which of the 
two denominations were meant; for this 
question would at once have proclaimed 
me a stranger and my ignorance of local 
customs subjected me to extortionate 
charges. 

There is, as may at once be observed, 
an extensive system of street-cars tra- 
versing Vienna, which must be a boon to 
those who know the significance of its 
car numbers and letters. To me they 


proved a real source of amusement, and 
sometimes also one of terror, as the rules 
and regulations governing these vehicles 
are very strict. 


Fines are imposed for 
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riding beyond zones—if one knew only 
where and when zones ended!—or 
boarding the wrong cars, and there are 
moments when one feels that ignorance 
of local customis is not bliss. 

These cars are composed of two elec- 
tric carriages, One being a smoking the 
other a no-smoking car. The ladies seem 
to prefer the former, and it is nothing 
unusual to see them draw out cigarette- 
cases and smoke in public—the gentle- 
men passengers very obligingly striking 
the matches for them. The cars stop at 
long intervals at stations, where the pro- 
spective passengers wait for their chance 
to board them. As only a limited num- 
ber of persons are permitted in each car. 
the excitement among them is great 
Those who do not “step lively” on enter- 
ing are assisted by a more or less effect- 
ive push; whereupon “parliamentary” 
language—such as the good Austrians 
know so well how to use when it comes to 
defending their rights—is indulged in by 
the victims. (As to the “parliamentary” 
language I have first-hand information 
from a former M. P.) Such incidents 
reminded me ever so much of a familiar 
quotation from a German poem _ by 
Seume, who makes his Indian hero ex- 
claim: “Wir Wilden sind doch bessere 
Menschen!” (Still, we savages do bet- 
ter than that!’’) 

V 

A month had passed very quickly and 
I made ready to leave Vienna for a trip 
to Budapest, which is my _ birthplace. 
When I arrived there the city was a hot- 
bed of revolution, martial law had been 
declared, and the soldiers were in evi- 
dence everywhere, even camping in the 
streets. As soon as a dozen people col- 
lected to talk matters over, the infantry 
as well as the hussars on horseback got 
in readiness to disperse them. 

I had not visited Budapest since when 
in my “teens,” yet, to my surprise, I 
could still find my way about. It also 
filled me with pride and satisfaction to 
be able to display to relatives and friends 
my mastery of the Hungarian which, 
while I had heard it spoken in my child- 
hood, I acquired from native servants 


that were employed in my home in New 
York. And there lives in my memory to 
this day, uneffaced by time and deafness. 
all the remembrance of the rich colora- 
tura of this melodious language. 

I was glad of my ability to converse in 
Hungarian, because the Magyars are a 
very patriotic people and many refuse to 
speak German, although the great ma- 
jority is well versed in it. The refusal 
is meant as an affront to Austria, to 
whose rule and yoke they object and 
which they long to throw off. Somehow 
my recollections of Budapest are always 
associated with revolutionary outbreaks 
of some sort or other, for when I was 
there on a former occasion the army was 
turned on the populace a number of 
times. The people, plainly used to being 
abruptly ridden into by soldiers on horse- 
back—even on to the sidewalk—run for 
shelter to certain stores, the storekeepers 
admitting only their habitués. I ob- 
served this while on a sight-seeing tour 
when last in Budapest, having unexpect- 
edly become part and parcel of such a 
crowd, and being piloted into the shadow 
of a milliner’s shop by a solicitous aunt 

The Hungarians are a very progressive 
people and always keep an eye on the 
United States, trying to pattern after it.* 
It was a pleasant surprise to see the Stars 
and Stripes floating side by side with the 
flag of Hungary at the mast of the Agri- 
cultural Museum, and also on a number 
of other buildings and establishments. 

One day I went with friends to the 
Royal Hungarian Opera House, where, 
amidst a host of appreciative listeners, 
“The Girl of the Golden West” (Nyt- 
gaty Léany) was given. I followed the 
action closely and enjoyed the histrionic 
part of this play—typical of the Amer- 
ican West—very much indeed, though I 
regretted deeply that Puccini’s music, 
which greatly appealed to the audience 





* Later conditions have now changed in Aus- 
tria-Hungary, and I, though a naturalized citi- 
zen of the United States, do not desire to 
reflect in any way upon the political strifes 
now taking place in Europe. The Hungarians, 
moreover, have put aside all their: grievances 
against Austria and stand united with their 
compatriots. 
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was entirely lost to me. Those Hun- 
garian cow-boys, playing their roles with 
much racial difference in temperament, 
were highly amusing, and their costumes 
resembled the regulation cow-boy outfit 
as much as a European soldier's uniform 
on the American stage resembled the 
genuine article. 

Realizing at the end that I had missed 
by far the finest part of the opera in not 
having heard the music, and that my 
pleasure had been somewhat circum- 
scribed, I comforted myself with the 
thought—that which is so realistically but 
appropriately expressed in the words: 
“Half a loaf is better than no bread.” 

Summer was well on the way—it was 
getting warm—and I decided to leave 
Budapest and to visit Baden, a watering- 
place one-half hour distant from Vienna. 

Baden is a delightful little town, sur- 
rounded by the last range of mountains 
stretching forth from the Alps, and has 
a history of its own dating back to the 
time when Vienna, or, as it then was 
called, Vindobona, was a Roman posses- 
sion. Like most other summer resorts 
in Europe, Baden is kept immaculately 
clean, and every inch of the ground, 
whether public or private, is made to 
look its best. There is no mountain road. 
no matter how distant or steep, that does 
not show the signs of utmost cultivation 
and care, and the inhabitants take the 
greatest pride in keeping their little 
houses—many of them set about in 
lovely gardens full of flowers—in per- 
fect order. 

The Kurkapelle* of Baden, famous 
throughout the empire for its fine music 
and celebrated leaders—Strauss, Kos- 
chat, and many other well-known Aus- 
trian composers having wielded the baton 
there—gives daily concerts in the Kur- 
park. The irresistible strains of the 
music, which float through rows and rows 
of old oak and elm trees, making them 
vibrate under the tunefulness of the 
melodies, hold the vast crowds that at- 
tend these concerts enrapt in silence and 
enchantment. 








* Open-air orchestra. 
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The desire to hear some of the pieces 
that I was familiar with in bygone days 
prompted me to walk up close to the 
bandstand and try to listen. Not a tune 
outside of the muffled sound of the big 
drum, however, penetrated my ears, and 
I could only guess at the beauty of the 
music which held the crowds spellbound. 
But in my head a perfect pandemonium 
of noises broke loose, caused by the 
strong sound-vibrations that did reach 
my ears, forcing me to retire to a more 
distant and deserted part of the splendid 
park, where stillness reigned and where 
harmonies not dependent on auditory 
nerves soon dispelled the discords. 

Of all the esthetic pleasures, music is 
perhaps the one most missed by those of 
the deaf who have an innate love and ap- 
preciation, for it. Mind and memory re- 
tain subconsciously all the melodies that 
once have been familiar; even the little 
tunes first known in childhood obtrude 
themselves with surprising accuracy at 
times when they are least thought of. If 
Nature had any purpose in view by be- 
stowing upon us a gift only to take the 
means of enjoying it, then it must have 
been indeed to teach us a lesson and to 
drive us on to greater efforts in develop- 
ing the powers still remaining to us un- 
impaired. 

VI 

Another two weeks had gone by, I had 
to think of booking my return passage, 
and so came back to Vienna for a short 
stay. A hot wave had struck the city, 
the thermometer climbing to 30° Celsius 
(not quite 80° Fahrenheit), which is the 
maximum heat in Austria, and I had to 
listen to all sorts of accusations that the 
heat, as usual, had been sent over to them 
from “Amerika.” 

The newspapers make a point of col- 
lecting all kinds of absurd facts and 
stories about the United States, adding 
interesting details of their own fabrica- 
tion, and thus acquaint the much-im- 
pressed readers with their ideas of life 
in the “land of unlimited possibilities.” 
To say that one is from New York 
makes little impression on the average 
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Austrian ; their curiosity is aroused only 
as one says, “Ich komme aus Amer- 
ika!’’ Then follows invariably, running 
through a whole scale of surprise notes, 
the exclamation: “Aus Amerika!’ as 
if America were but a town of undue 
proportions and as if in the American 
were embodied all the unlimited possi- 
bilities with which the people endow the 
country. 

Shortly before sailing my friend urged 
me to postpone the return voyage and to 
join her and her relatives for a fort- 
night’s visit to Bad Reichenhall, in Ba- 
varia. As I enjoy travel greatly, I ac- 
cepted her invitation with pleasure. 

We started early in the morning of 
July fourth—my thoughts wandering 
back to the United States, where all were 
celebrating Independence Day. When 
we arrived at the Nordbahnhof, we 
found a large crowd, in all stages of ex- 
citement and exuberance, waiting for the 
first chance of boarding the train. For- 
tunately, our entire party was in posses- 
sion of seats when the train pulled out 
of the station—thanks to the acrobatic 
feats of its male members—and we were 
soon lost in admiration of the enchanting 
views that opened to our eyes. There 
were small villages simply buried in gar- 
dens of roses, their beauty mirrored in 
brook and lake; some, again, high up on 
hilltops, with only a solitary church 
steeple overtowering all, and others low 
down in the valley, amidst stretches of 
fields aglow with sunshine and flowers. 
Austria, little known to the average trav- 
eler, though few countries can rival its 
grandeur, seems entirely unconscious of 
the natural charms it possesses, and it is 
perhaps that which gives it the appear- 
ance of unspoiled and uncommercialized 
beauty. 

At Salzburg we reached the Bavarian 
border and, after going through custom- 
house formalities, changed for the train 
which covers the Bavarian Highlands, a 
division of the Alps whose glaciers and 
rocky gorges greet one from afar. In 
the afternoon we arrived in Bad Reich- 
enhall. 

Set like a jewel amidst surrounding 
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mountains of majestic form, Reichen- 
hall, flower attired and ready for the 
coming of the summer visitor, charms 
the eye and gladdens the heart. In ex- 
tended array the mountains stretch across 
the horizon, rising high above the mists 
and affording the onlooker a wonderful 
panorama. 

After finding a pleasant room with a 
little baleony—from which I had a per- 
fect view of the picturesque peaks—in 
the house of a poet whose wife, being of 
a more practical turn of mind, took 
boarders, I started to acquaint myself 
with the town and the outlying mountain 
districts. 

There are several interesting excur- 
sions to be made in the vicinity. Per- 
haps the most delightful road that can 
be taken is the one that leads to the 
Mauthaus’l; stages to this point leave 
daily for the convenience of visitors. 
Passing by the Thumsee, half covered 
with water-lilies and reed ; then, here and 
there, by a gushing waterfall or moun- 
tain torrent, always on a winding path 
at the foot of gigantic mountains— 
through a most wonderful medley of Na- 
ture’s charms, whose beauty leaves one 
mute and with a throbbing heart. 

As is the custom in Europe, passen- 
gers of public vehicles start conversations 
among one another, usually beginning 
with the weather or some similarly ab- 
sorbing topic. Such was also the case 
in the stage, which was crowded to the 
limit of capacity by a number of enthu- 
siastic and nature-loving German ladies 
and gentlemen, all bound for the Mau- 
thaus’l. As I preferred to watch the 
magnificent scenery without and did not 
try to follow the conversation within, [ 
soon became an object of interest to my 
fellow-passengers, more so because I was 
unaccompanied and they seemed to think 
that I needed society. 

One lady broke the ice by inquiring 
what part of the hemisphere I came 
from. Not wishing to advertise my deaf- 
ness and knowing well that if I said 
“Ich komme aus Amerika” there would 
be an end to sight-seeing, I remarked in 
English that I could not speak German. 
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“Oh,” replied the lady, with great sat- 
isfaction, pointing at another lady sitting 
near by, “my friend speaks English!” 
Interest never lagged after that; and 
then when a very dashing young man 
from Berlin announced, with a majestic 
twirl of his moustache, that he, too, could 
speak English, it rose in leaps and 
bounds and I was drawn, so to speak, 
into the very center of the stage. 

“English as she is spoke’”’ by the Ger- 
mans differs greatly from English as 
spoken in the United States and seems to 
me difficult to lip-read. The Germans 
are unable to form the sounds of th, r, 
and w on the lips—sounds that are very 
conspicuous and aid greatly in reading 
them—and, moreover, cannot pronounce 
some of the vowels correctly—as, for in- 
stance, the o in logic—in whose place 
many of the Teutonic linguists use o as 
in low. 

Neither sufficiently interested in the 
private affairs of my fellow-passengers 
nor desirous of divulging my own and, 
therefore unwilling to go into the efforts 
of reading their lips, I paid little atten- 
tion to them: But the dashing young 
man from Berlin was not to be shaken ; 
so I was obliged to tell him that I was 
deaf, and though able to read the lips. 
that it was impossible for me to watch 
lips and scenery at the same time. For- 
tunately, I could not hear the comments 
of my fellow-passengers upon this state- 
ment and I was happily left in peace 
thereafter. 

At the Mauthaus’l all excursionists 
stop in for coffee, which is served by a 
Bavarian peasant woman and sipped to 
the tune of a zither as played by a rustic 
virtuoso. While waiting for the stage 
to return, I walked some distance into the 
woods. The sweet scent of the cyclamen 
came traveling on the air. I began to 
search at once and soon had a handful 
of these lovely little purple blossoms. 
Other flowers, myriads of them—as, for 
instance, pansies, forget-me-nots, alpine 
roses, gentian, etc.—bloom in wild profu- 
sion in these mountains, not adding the 
least to the charm of the landscape. 

Another interesting point I visited was 
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Berchtesgaden—some two hours’ dis- 
tant—with the Watzmann, bearing per- 
petual snow on its rugged heights, in the 
background. The lure of the mountains 
in this region is almost irresistible. Par- 
ties equipped with Bergstock and Ruck- 
sack can be seen coming and going all 
day, and many bring specimens of the 
much-sought edelweiss, or alpine roses, 
back from their excursions. 

Not far from Berchtesgaden—stretch- 
ing miles along the base of the alpine 
giants—lies the K6nigssee, a lake whose 
depths vie in reflecting the azure hues of 
the skies and the delicious greens of the 
encircling mountains. 

It was hard to leave all this and turn 
on my way homeward. My friend could 
not accompany me on the return voyage 
and so I had to set out alone. 

The sun had not waited to rise at my 
departure, but was already in the heavens 
when I left Bad Reichenhall in the morn- 
ing. And those heavens, by the way, 
were doing all to give courage to the soli- 
tary traveler. A last parting look at the 
mountains, which appeared outlined 
against a clear blue sky, the white caps 
of the glaciers showing in the distance, 
and as the train sped on they were soon 
lost to view. 


“Farewell to the mountains high, covered with 
snow; 

— to the straths and green valleys be- 
ow; 

Farewell to the forests and wild-hanging 
woods ; 

Farewell to the torrents and loud-pouring 
floods.” 

Burns: “My Heart's in the Highlands.” 


Vil 

On the road to Munich, where I in- 
tended to stay for a day, there passed be- 
fore me in review the glorious lakes of 
the Bavarian Highlands and several of 
the royal castles—country places of Ba- 
varian rulers past and present. The ter- 
rible rocking of the train, which threw 
me off my seat continually, interfered 
greatly with my enjoyment of the really 
magnificent scenery; and as the other 
passengers naturally suffered the same 
fate, we soon spent the time in mutual 
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commiseration and denouncement of the 
railroad officials. 

Arriving in Munich, I was too worn 
out from this trip, which, although it had 
lasted only four hours, unfitted me for 
any further exertions, and I retired to 
my room at the hotel for the rest of the 
day. There the first difficulties presented 
themselves in the shape of room tele- 
phones, which I am unable to use on ac- 
count of my deafness. As there were no 
electric bells in the room, I had consid- 
erable trouble in getting the assistance 
that I so much needed. The next morn- 
ing, however, I was up bright and early, 
eager for the pleasures in store for me, 
and left the hotel at 8 o’clock, fortified 
with a detailed plan of the city. 

My first impression was of a place 
simply irradiated with good nature and 
the love of beauty. At 9 o’clock I was 
at the Alte Pinakothek, where I found 
many fine paintings that were familiar 
to me, having often seen reproductions 
of them. I met old friends among the 
pictures painted by Rembrandt, Rubens, 
Rafael, Diirer, and others; it seemed 
difficult to part from such pleasant com- 
pany. In the Neue Pinakothek, which 
holds the modern paintings, I recognized 
several that had been on view in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York at the time of the Contemporary 
German Exhibition held there a few 
years ago. Altogether it was a delight- 
ful experience, but I wished it had not 
made the time pass so quickly. My train 
was to leave at 6 o’clock in the after- 
noon; there were only a few more hours 
left, and I had yet to see Munich. 

After dinner I joined a Fremden- 
Rundfahrten-Automobile* that I hap- 
pened to meet at the point of starting on 
a tour through the most interesting parts 
of the city. From its heights I counted 
40 different art galleries and museums 
and at least two dozen beer breweries, 
beginning with the Pschorr-Brau, at one 
end of the town, and. terminating with 
the Spaten-Brau at another, which per- 





* Sight-seeing automobile. 


haps accounts for the first impression re- 
ceived of Munich. At the Café Luit- 
pold, in the Briennerstrasse, one of the 
finest streets of the city, the Fremden- 
Rundfahrten - Automobile stopped for 
half an hour to permit the tourists to 
drink coffee or, if they preferred it, beer. 
Once more we mounted, this time cross- 
ing the bridge that spans the Isar, to 
view the Siegessaule ; back again past the 
Church of our Lady, towering high over 
Munich; then over to the Neue Rathaus 
(City Hall), a structure in Italian Re- 
naissance, and so on. It was almost 5 
o'clock when I returned to the hotel and 
I had to get ready to leave. 

The rain was coming down in tor- 
rents when | boarded the train of the 
Internationale Schlafwagen Gesellschaft, 
which provides berths for those who, 
having to choose between two evils, 
either that of sleeping on the seats or 
spreading their weary limbs on a bed 
most uncomfortably hard, prefer the lat- 
ter. It was my sincerest wish that the 
parties who were guilty of designing said 
berths should have to sleep on them for 
the rest of their days or nights. No 
dining-car was attached to the train 
and I had to go without supper. At 
some later station sandwiches were sold 
at exorbitant prices ; however, they were 
so bad that I could not eat them, in spite 
of my very great appetite. At 5 o’clock 
in the morning we reached Hannover, 
the breakfast station, where the porter, 
whom I had bribed to take good care 
of me, brought me food. I was half 
starved and was glad to get even coffee 
and rolls. 

Three hours later we arrived in Ham- 
burg. The forenoon kept me very busy 
with preparations for the voyage, look- 
ing after my baggage on the river front 
and calling at the offices of the Hamburg- 
American Line, in the heart of the town, 
whereby a plan of the city proved again 
of great value, and I rarely had to ask 
my way. But after dinner, when all 
business transactions were completed, I 
had a whole afternoon in which to see 
the sights. 
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HAMBURG: BINNENALSTER, THE ALSTER PAVILION IN THE FOREGROUND 
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Hamburg is a city of commerce 
throughout. The entire place, including 
the harbor, which is lined with ship- 
building wharfs, docks, and shipping- 
houses—as I had occasion to observe 
from aboard of a sight-seeing yacht— 
gives this impression. 

A drive through the larger thorough- 
fares showed me all the places of inter- 
est, and included a trip to the water 
front—the Alster Ufer—where the 
wealthy Hamburgers live in handsome, 
flower-bedecked mansions, each having 
a garden extending down to the water’s 
edge. A visit to the Kunsthalle left me 
somewhat disappointed. The galleries, 
though they hold paintings by great mod- 
ern artists, such as Menzel, Liebermann, 
Alma Tadema, etc., and a collection of 
pictures by Hamburg painters of the 
nineteenth century, contain only a very 
few old masters. The Hamburgers, I 
presume, being a sea-faring people, had 
in the past neglected to secure them ; and 
there were none to be had any more, 
when in 1848 they thought of building a 
museum in their town. 

The train to Cuxhaven, where the 
“George Washington” lay anchored, was 
to leave at 8 o'clock the next morning 
and the steamer some two hours later. 
I kept awake the greatest part of the 
night watching the big clock in my room 
for fear of either oversleeping or of not 
hearing the hotel maid knock at the door 
in the morning. Things, however, went 
without a hitch and [ arrived on board 
the steamer shipshape. 

As regards the weather, the return trip 
was not very pleasant, although we en- 
countered no storms; rain and humidity 
held their sway almost throughout the 
voyage, making a stay on deck as well as 
below a trial. But I was really happy to 


see the familiar lip-movements of the 
English language once more, and also 
enjoyed watching the conglomerate mass 
of people that are thrown together from 
all parts of the world on board of a 
transatlantic steamer. 

My traveling alone and reading the 


lips caused quite a sensation on ship- 
board, which was not at all to my liking, 
Still less to my liking was the fact that 
passengers who had spoken to me natu- 
rally before the word went round that I 
was deaf, began to twist and contort 
their features and to employ their hands 
in a similar manner to accompany the 
grimaces, in the vain hope that this 
would make it easier for me to under- 
stand them. 

One evening we had an entertainment 
in which a number of passengers sang 
and recited. A very pretty sum was 
realized for the Sailors’ Widows and 
Orphans Fund and the affair was very 
successful. My share of the entertain- 
ment consisted in putting on my prettiest 
frock and admiring the other ladies’ 
Parisian creations, all of them turning 
out in gala attire. 

The next day we were nearing our 
harbor, and at noon time reached the 
quarantine station, where the health 
officers came on board, and mails were 
brought and taken. It was very interest- 
ing to watch the immigrants who had 
come in the steerage file by the physicians, 
each as they passed receiving a moment’s 
scrutiny. Some were of the poorest hu- 
man material; others still showing the 
signs of bygone better days; all ready to 
be swallowed by the great maelstrom of 
the one country which takes it upon it- 
self to make useful citizens of the waste 
products of other nations. Pretty soon 
the Statue of Liberty came into view; 
and shortly after the outlines of New 
York’s tall buildings on the water front ; 
a little while later we were approaching 
the pier, where thousands of people 
stood cheering and awaiting our home- 
coming. 

As the steamer was veing tugged to 
the pier and my trip was ended, there 
came over me a sense of conviction that 
although I had only seen Europe and 
missed much by not having heard it, I 
had perhaps gainea more enjoyment and 
lasting impressions from my travels than 
many hearing persons, who go abroad 
merely for the sake of being able to say, 
“T have seen Europe!” 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


3410 SMART AVENUE, 
Kansas City, Mo., July 15, 1914. 
My Dear Mr. De LAND: 

I wish I were not always so hideously em- 
barrassed when trying to use the manual al- 
phabet. I forget how to spell, and my clum- 
siness seems to have a sort of antagonizing 
effect upon sign-users, for I never can get on 
with them. Helen Keller is the only one I 
ever talked to with ease. She has more the 
mannerisms of the hearing than many of the 
deaf who are without her handicaps. Isn't 
she inspiring? I did so like your piece about 
her in the Review. One cannot write of her 
without a very particular and peculiar enthu- 
siasm. That bit of Madame Maeterlinck’s 
article about her is wonderfully expressive: 
“The peace of the cottage was shattered like 
glass.””’ She does shatter your peace and your 
self-satisfaction and your clod-minded indif- 
ference, and you come away from her full of 
a sort of miraculous enthusiasm about life that 
seems to be a part of her atmosphere. She 
has a very special effect of her own. 

It is difficult to write nature study pieces 
without some intermixture of swearing at the 
people who kill. The idea that it is better to 
make good Indians out of all our small crea- 
tures is impregnated in so many of the chil- 
dren of this. district that I could find it very 
easy to elimifate some of their parents. Out 
of thirty-four nests of many different kinds of 
birds that we visited while walking about the 
neighborhood not a single bird lived to ma- 
ture. The last surviving family was a brood 
of quail, who were eaten by a large blue and 
white cat on the day they came out of the 
shell. But cats do not break off limbs of trees 
and leave shoe-prints in the mud. It is almost 
unbelievable that little girls six years old 
should take out a brood of unfledged meadow 
larks and mash them with a stone. It is un- 
bearable to think of the mental attitude of the 
adult who will permit a child to take four 
newly-feathered pewees and put them in a 
bird cage to die within a few hours. Just 
pages of literary information seem inadequate 
for such people. I want to do to them what 
Jael did to Sisera, in the hope of letting in a 
little light. 


Sincerely yours, Harriet U. AnprEws. 


Cuicaco, ILL., August 4, 1914. 
Dear Mr. De LAnp: 

The August number of the Review is fine! 
Since I became a subscriber to THe VoLrTa 
REVIEW, over six years ago, I have seen many 
changes. Not only has it a new name and 
cover, but more important still have been the 
alterations made in its contents. All have, I 
believe, been for the betterment of the maga- 
zine, for its permanent good. 

Formerly its appeal was almost entirely to 
educators and teachers of the deaf. It has 


become a periodical of more general interest 
and we are glad to recommend it to parents 
of deaf children and others not so closely as- 
sociated with this particular kind of instruc- 
tion. 

My special interest is with little deaf chil- 
dren just learning speech, and I thoroughly 
enjoy THE Vota REviEw, finding much of in- 
terest and practical value each month. 

With best wishes for its success in every 

ay, I am, 


Yours sincerely, Jennie E. PLumse. 


549 WEsT 113TH STREET, 
New York City, July 12, 1914. 
My Dear Mr. De LAND: 

Miss Andrews’ articles do indeed 
please me. Her ‘“Making Friends with the 
Birds,” in the July Voira Review, is a revela- 
tion, not only because of her thorough knowl- 
edge of the subject, but also because of the 
admirable way in which it is presented. I 
wish I had the opportunity of telling her how 
much I enjoyed all she has written. 

It has not always been my good fortune ‘to 
meet personally the people whom it is an in- 
spiration to know, such as contribute to the 
pages of THe Vorta Review; therefore it 
means a great deal to me, at least, to come in 
silent touch with them. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Loutseé I. MORGENSTERN. 


7418 Boyer Street, MT. Arry, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., August 8, 1914. 
Dear Mr. DE LAND: 
Tue Voita REviEws are wonderfully good. 
: I know I ought to say that I like the 
educational articles best, but I prefer to be 
honest; so the article on “Making Friends 
with the Birds” appeals to me. I have a pain- 
ful realization of my ignorance of bird life— 
in fact, of almost everything in Nature—and 
I have always lived where Nature is most lav- 
ish. The pictures, most of them unknown and 
unusual, come next. 


Very truly yours, Lucy M. SANDERS. 


Tue NEw York SCHOOL FOR THE 
Harp oF HEARING, 
18-20 East 41st St., NEw York Crry, 
August 16, 1914. 
Dear Mr. De LAND: 

I was proud to see three of my pupils—Miss 
Torrey, Miss Case, and Miss Wallis—repre- 
sented among the contributors to the August 
Voita Review. I am also pleased to see an 


earnest attempt in the recent issues of the 
REvIEW to add the “popular note” to its pages. 
The Review ought to present subjects of gen- 
eral interest as well as those possessing special 
interest, 

Sincerely yours, 


if it is to have its widest influence. 
Epwarp B. NircHIe. 
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WHY DOES A CREAM PITCHER HAVE A PROJECTING LIP? 


BY ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL 


ID you ever consider why a cream 
pitcher should have a projecting 
lip? We know it is necessary, but why? 
If we try to pour a little cream into a 
cup of tea over the side of the pitcher 
where there is no lip, the cream, instead 
of falling straight down into the cup, runs 
along the under side of the pitcher as 
though attracted by it, and is apt to fall 
upon the table-cloth and make a mess 
(Fig. 1). 

This apparent adhesion to the side of 
the pitcher is not a property of cream 
alone. Olive oil, water, alcohol, kero- 
sene, syrup, turpentine,in fact any liquid, 
acts in the same manner. The apparent 
adhesion, therefore, is certainly not due 
to the nature of the fluid employed; nor 
does it seem to be due to the nature of 
the material composing the pitcher. Me- 
tallic pitchers and vessels of porcelain 
and glass, and even a sanitary drinking 


e:.28 





Fic, 1.—Cream running along the under side 
of a pitcher as though attracted by it 


cup made of waxed paper, will produce 
the same effect. 

Try a tumblerful of water, for ex- 
ample, and pour the water out very 
slowly and note the effect. The water 
runs along the under side until the tum- 





Fic. 2—A stream of water apparently attracted 
by an empty tumbler 


bler is practically horizontal before it 
falls straight down from the rim. The 
device of a projecting lip secures the 
condition that the under surface of the 
lip shall be horizontal, or even sloping 
downward, before any of the liquid is 
allowed to escape. 

A good way to study the effect of ad- 
hesion is to allow a tiny stream of water 
from a faucet to impinge against the bot- 
tom of an empty tumbler (Fig. 2). 

We can then substitute for the tumbler 
a piece of china, a lead pencil, a piece of 
metal, or any other solid material we 
choose, and in all cases the stream of 
water seems to be attracted by the sub- 
stance presented. 

The case of a candle is particularly in- 
teresting. We cannot wet a cardle by 
putting it in water. A greasy or waxy 
surface repels water, and yet the stream 
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runs along the under surface of the can- 
dle’ as though attracted:by it (Fig. 3). 
If the result is not due to the nature 
of the liquid and solid materials em- 
ployed, then what is the cause of the 
adherence ? gts 
Here it should be noticed that a third 
material was present in all the experi- 
ments alluded to above—a _ material 








Fic. 3.—Water flowing along the under side 
of a candle as though attracted by the greasy 
or waxy surface. 


whose exisience is usually ignored. We 
are apt to forget that an empty room is 
really full, and that air is a very real 
substance. Can it be possible that the 
surrounding air has anything to do with 
the apparent adhesion ? 


ATMOSPHERIC PRESSURE 


The atmosphere surrounds the whole 
world, and we know that air has weigit ; 
there is a pressure of about 15 pounds 
upon every square inch of the earth’s 
surface, due simply to the weight of the 
atmosphere. Just think of the millions 
and millions of square inches upon the 
earth’s surface, each one supporting an 
aérial load of 15 pounds. 

We can calculate, if we choose, the 
total weight of the air resting on the 
surface of the United States ; but we may 
well leave that computation to others and 
content ourselves with a simpler propo- 
sition. 

Take a wooden board 1 foot square; 
hold it out at arm’s length and consider 
the atmospheric pressure upon it. There 
are more than 40 miles of air above it 
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pressing it down, with a force of about 
15 pounds on every square inch. As 
there are 144 square inches in a square 
foot, the total weight resting on the 
upper surface of the board is equiva- 
lent to 144 times 15 pounds, or 2,160 
pounds—more than a ton (Fig. 4) ! 

It is surely incredible that a man 
should be able to support a ton at arm’s- 
length with his hand, and yet we know 
that even a baby could support that 
board with the whole atmosphere above 
it pressing it down. 


2160 
POUNDS 





Fic. 4.—Atmospheric pressure upon a surface 
of one square foot is equivalent to a weight 
of 2,160 pounds. 


Instead of the wooden board you can 
substitute. a sheet of cardboard one foot 
square andvhold it by one edge, and yet 
the ton weight resting on its upper sur- 
face does not bend it down. How can 
this be? Are we dealing with absurdi- 
ties, and are scientific men wrong in at- 
tributing weight to the atmosphere, and 
yet can we suppose that a column of air 
40 miles high weighs nothing and is not 
competent to bend a card? 

There is evidently some fallacy here, 
and it lies in the unconscious assumption 
that a weight can only exert pressure in 
the downward direction. This: may be 
true so far as the direct action of the 
weight is concerned; but, indirectly, 
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through mechanical means we can make 
it push in any direction we choose. Just 
put your weight upon one arm of a bal- 
ance and the other arm will rise and 
push upward with equal force. The at- 
mosphere pushes up as well as down. In 
fact, pressure is transmitted through a 
fluid in every direction, upward and 
downward and sideways, with equal 
force. 

The air under the board pushes it up- 
ward with the same force that the air 
above the board pushes it down. ‘The 
two pressures balance each other, and 
the hand has nothing to support but the 
weight of the board itself. 

Remove the air from the under side of 
the board and you would get the atmos- 
pheric pressure above, unbalanced by an 
equal pressure from below. The board 
would then be shoved down with the 
weight of a ton and no man could hold it. 

We can easily exemplify this by an 
experiment that any one can make. Cut 
out a circular disk of good, thick leather. 
Pass a cord through the center, with a 
knot upon it, so that it cannot pull 
through the hole. Soak the leather in 
water to make it somewhat flexible and 
perfectly air-tight. Then lay it down 
flat upon the pavement and smooth it 
down with the hand, so as to squeeze out 
the air below as much as possible. We 
want to get rid of the air underneath 
our leather board, so as to leave atmos- 
pheric pressure to act on the upper side 
alone. 

Now, try to lift your leather from the 
pavement by the cord (Fig. 5), and you 
will find that, strain as you may, with all 
your force you cannot budge it a particle. 
It is as firmly fixed as though screwed to 
the ground, simply pressed down by the 
weight of the atmosphere above it. 

You may perhaps be able to pull up 
the disk a little at the center on account 
of the elasticity of the leather, but this 
only enlarges the space between the 
leather and the pavement without letting 
in air. A partial vacuum exists there, 
and the atmospheric pressure from above 
the disk is not balanced by a correspond- 
ing pressure from below. With a disk 


of a few inches in diameter it would re- 
quire a force of many hundreds of 
pounds to pull the sucker from the pave- 
ment. Boys are very fond of playing 
with small leather suckers of this kind, 
with which they lift bricks and stones 
and weights of various kinds. 
Unbalanced atmospheric pressure is 
responsible for many curious effects ; but 
unfortunately when these are of com- 
mon occurrence they make little impres- 
sion upon the mind. Who asks himself, 
for example, why a fly should be able to 
walk about on the ceiling, upside down 
without falling off? It is really a very 
curious thing. And then, again, how 
does he get there? Does he turn over in 
the air to get his feet against the ceiling 
and fly upside down for a while, like the 





Fic. 5.—The weight of the atmosphere resting 
upon a leather sucker having a surface of 
one square foot is so great that a man would 
have to exert a pull of 2,160 pounds in order 
to lift it from the pavement. 











Fic. 6.—Pneumatic paradox. Upon blowing 
down through the tube the lower disk rises 
against the current of breath and sticks to 
the disk above, and it is found to be im- 
possible to blow it off. 


reckless aviator looping the loop? This 
is just what he does, and he alights upon 
the ceiling upside down and does not 
fall off. We see this wonderful per- 
formance every day and think nothing 
of it; but were a man to do the same 
thing we would be struck with astonish- 
ment and would immediately seek a 
cause. 

When we examine the fly we realize 
that he sticks to the ceiling because he 
has suction pads upon his feet, like the 
leather suckers used by boys. Unbal- 
anced atmospheric pressure supports him 
against gravity and prevents his sucker 
feet from leaving the ceiling. Undoubt- 
edly, it would be possible for a man pro- 
vided with suckers on his hands and feet 
to climb up a vertical slippery wall, and 
even crawl about on the ceiling like a fly. 
The experiment is not to be recom- 
mended, but there can be no doubt that 
the feat is possible. 
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But to return to our candle experi- 
ment (Fig. 3), can it be that the stream 
of water is pressed up against the under 
side of the candle by unbalanced atmos- 
pheric pressure, in spite of the mutual 
repulsion between the wax and the water ? 

We can readily conceive that the air 
between the candle and the water may be 
carried off by the stream, thus creating 
a partial vacuum there, in which case 
unbalanced atmospheric pressure acting 
on the other side of the stream would 
operate to press the moving water into 
close contact with the candle, just as the 
leather sucker was pressed against the 
pavement. 

We can hardly doubt that a current 
of air would act in the same manner and 
hug the candle when brought near; but 
as air is invisible the effect, of course, 
could not be directly observed. It is 
easy, however, to demonstrate that a cur- 
rent of air does act as a partial vacuum 
to the surrounding quiescent air. Take 
the pneumatic paradox as an example. 


PNEUMATIC: PARADOX 


Cut out a circular disk of cardboard; 
make a hole in the center and fasten a 
tube into it, through which you can blow. 
One of the paper straws used in sucking 














Fic. 7—The horizontal radiating currents of 
breath carry off some of the air between 
the two disks, creating a partial vacuum 
over those parts of the lower disk where 
the arrow-heads appear. 
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up ice-cream soda water will do, and it 
can easily be fastened on the card with 
a piece of sealing-wax or wax of any 
sort. 

Now, cut out a similar disk of paper 
and lay it on the table. Then, holding 
the cardboard above it, blow down 
through the tube as shown in the illus- 
tration (Fig. 6). 

The paper disk will then rise, against 
the current of breath, and adhere to the 
cardboard disk above, and it will be 
found impossible to blow it off. 

Here it is to be observed that the cur- 
rent of breath presses downward against 
the paper disk over a limited area at the 
center and then flows off horizontally 
over the surface of the paper, as shown 
by the radiating lines in the diagram 
(Fig. 7). ae 

The horizontal radiating currents of 
breath carry off some of the air between 
the two disks, creating a partial vacuum 
over those parts of the paper disk where 
the arrow-heads appear (Fig. 7). Un- 
balanced atmospheric pressure from be- 
low pushes up those parts against the 
upper disk, the only portion not pushed 
up being the small area at the center, 
which receives the direct impact of the 
breath. The paper disk thus becomes 
concave above, as shown by the dotted 
line in Fig. 6. It rises until its circum- 
ference touches the surface of the upper 
disk. 





Fic. 8 





Fic. 9.—A calling card, with its ends bent 
down to form legs upon which to stand, 
can not be blown away from the table by a 
current of breath underneath it. It actually 
bends down toward the table as shown. 


When this happens the passage of air 
is obstructed. There is no longer a par- 
tial vacuum between the disks, but com- 
pressed air. The paper is blown down 
and begins to fall. The moment, how- 
ever, there is a space between the edges 
of the two disks the air again escapes. 
The radial currents are re-established ; 
again the partial vacuum is formed, and 
again the paper disk rises. Thus there 
is no stopping place, and the paper alter- 
natcly rises and falls, with the general 
result that the paper appears to adhere 
to the upper disk as though powerfully 
attracted by it, but flutters at the edges. 
This fluttering is an essential feature of 
the phenomenon. When the lower disk 
is made of stiffer material—cardboard, 
for example—the vibrations become so 
rapid as to produce a musical tone. 


ANOTHER FORM OF THE PNEUMATIC 
PARADOX 


A still simpler form of apparatus illus- 
trating the principle of the pneumatic 
paradox is shown in Figs. 8 and 9. 

Take a calling card and bend down the 
two ends to form legs upon which it can 
stand upon a table (Fig. 8). 
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Fic. 10.—If you blow between two cards, they 
bend in toward one another as shown 


Now, blow under the card and it will 
be found impossible to blow it away 
from the table. The harder you blow, 
the harder it sticks. The card, so far 
from bulging upward away from the 
table, actually bends down toward it as 
though attracted by it (see Fig. 9). 

The experiment is still more striking if 
you blow through a tube, the end of 
which can be placed beneath the card, so 
that there is then no possibility of the 
breath acting directly upon the upper sur- 
face. If the card is too stiff to show the 
bending, try a piece of paper. 

The stream of breath carries away 
some of the air beneath the card, and 
then unbalanced atmospheric pressure 
from above operates to push the card 
downward toward the table and hold it 
there. 

Theory indicates that the table also is 
pushed up against the card by unbal- 
anced pressure from below; but, of 
course, the table is too stiff to show the 
bulging effect. If, however, you blow 


between two cards, both bend inward to- 
ward each other, as shown in Fig. 10. 
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Theory also indicates that if you could 
cause a current of air above the upper 
card and a current below the lower card, 
without any stream between, the bulging 
would be in the opposite direction away 
from each other. 

It is a little difficult to realize these 
conditions in practice on account of the 
intervening space; but when two pages 
of a book are stuck together, just blow 
upon their edges and they separate at 
once. Unbalanced atmospheric pressure 
between them pushes them apart. 

This is the effect of a momentary blow. 
If you blow continuously, the breath gets 
between the pages when they separate, 
and then unbalanced pressure from out- 
side pushes them together again. The 
moment they touch,the breath passes out- 
side and again they separate. Again they 
come together and again they separate, 
ete., etc. Continuous blowing results in 
a continuous vibration of the edges. 

The cause of the continuous musical 
vibration produced in wind instruments 
by a current of air is little understood; 
but unbalanced atmospheric pressure is 
undoubtedly responsible for the effect in 
most cases. 


NEW TRAINING SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 
OF THE DEAF 


In one of the most desirable residence sec- 
tions of the city of St. Louis a new educational 
dence sections of St. Louis a new educational 
institution has been established, bearing the 
corporate title of The Central Institute for the 
Deaf. It is located on the corner of Vande- 
venter avenue and Westminster Place. Dr. 
M. A. Goldstein, the well-known otologist and 
editor of The Laryngoscope, is the director; 
Miss Ethel M. Hilliard, Ph. B., is the princi- 
pal, and Miss Ruth Paxson, secretary. On the 
advisory council are many of the most eminent 
otologists and educators of the deaf of the 
United States. Demonstration classes and a 
free clinic for defects of hearing and speech 
will be maintained. Instruction in lip-reading 
will also be given to adults. 


Miss Avondale N. Gordon has no thought 
of publishing a book on lip-reading, as some 
have inferred from the reporter’s remarks on 
page 539 of the August VoiTa Review. What 
he saw was only her book of personal notes. 
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PRINCIPLES OF SPEECH AND DICTIONARY OF SOUNDS 


Including Directions and Exercises for the Cure of Stammering and 
Correction of All Faults of Articulation 
BY ALEXANDER MELVILLE BELL 
Copyright 1914 by the Volta Bureau. All rights reserved 


(Continued from the Auyust issue) 


PART SECOND 
DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH SOUNDS 


HE following Table shows the order in which the Vowels are treated of in 

the succeeding Dictionary of Sounds. Under each element instances are 
collected of words that, to avoid ambiguity, depend on exactitude in the pronun- 
ciation of their unaccented syllables. The perfect preservation of all vow<i differ- 
ences in unaccented syllables furnishes the best criterion of a cultivated pronun- 
ciation. 


ENGLISH MONOPHTHONGS AND DIPHTHONGS. 


Vowel. 
I as in educe, expedient, bee. 
2 “ mmpose, differ, verily. 
3 “mediate, ague, gay. 
,§ (short,) | “ embrace, embers, end. 
4) (long,) § “  erewhile, vary, fair. 
5 admire, admiral, act. 
6 “arouse, sofa, bath. 
7 partake, pardon, papa. 
7-1 “idea, mindful, sky. 
7-13 “ however, doubtful, how. 
8 “herbaceous, martyr, sir. 
9 (short,)) “ supply, cudgel, cut. 
«“ 


j 
i (long,) § curtail, curtain, hurt. 
{ (short,)? “ obtain, dogma, on. 

J 


7“ (long, ) “austere, auction, all. 
10-1 “envoy, boil, boy. 

II “portray, afford, pour. 
12 “emit, motion, slow. 


{ (short,)? “ together, footman, should. 
U(long,) § “ — issue, ruthless, ooze. 


The English Vowel Letters, A, E, I, O, U, have each two regular sounds ; the 
first sound corresponding with the alphabetic name of the letter, heard when the 
vowel is final in a syllable, as in ma, me, mi, mo, mu; the second heard when 
the syllable ends in an articulation, as in am, em, im, om, um. 

These ten sounds correspond respectively with the following in our numerical 
arrangement (page 129): 


a in ma = No.3 (ale). 4 in am = No.5 (an). 
é a me = I (eel). é “ em = “ 4 short (ell). 
i m= * g-¥ (isle). i: jos” Gee, 
5 * mo“. 32€old). 6“ om= “ toshort (on). 
ai“ mu= “ y.13 (use). 6" ons * 6 * Cop 
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Of the remaining vowel sounds in the Numerical Table, 


No. 6 is generally represented by a before ss, st, th, ete. 


et ate a before r final. 

oe 13 ” “ oo; or by u after j, /, or r. 

“ 10 (long) | ™ a after w, or by aw. 

“ 7-13 re Ou or Ow. 

“ 10-1 4 7 ol or oY. 

rr “ “ e, i, or y before r final; or by r after any long 
vowel. 

“ 11 is the English form of 6 before R. 

“ 4 (long) m - a before R. 

“ 9 (long) " ” ti before R final, or followed by any articulation. 


Of the vowels in the English Numerical Scheme (p. 36), 


Nos. 1, 3, 6, 7, 8, II, 12, y.13 are always long. 


ee ee eee i short. 
* wet, . “variable. 
“4 9, are long only before R. 


FIRST VOWEL—as in eel. 


This is the alphabetic sound of E in English, and of I in the French and other 
continertal tongues. It is the closest of the Lingual Vowels. In its formation, 
the tongue rises convexly within the arch of the palate, and presses laterally 
against the palate and back teeth, leaving only a very narrow aperture for the 
voice, between the middle of the tongue and the palate. 

A very common fault in the formation of this vowel consists in the depres- 
sion of the point of the tongue to the lower teeth—a position which, besides being 
injurious to the quality of the vowel, is unfavourable to the action of the tongue 
for many of the Articulations. The tongue must be kept back, and its point 
directed horizontally, to guide the sound out of the mouth without striking the 
teeth. The teeth must, of course, be sufficiently apart: they should, for no vowel, 
have a iess opening than a quarter or a third of an inch. 

Many persons fail to pronounce this vowel with purity, when it is under em- 
phasis, especially when final; as in “to be or not to be,” “me miserable,” “they 
‘shall be free,” “to sleep, perchance to dream.” The breath is heard rustling in 
the mouth, from too close organic approximation. To correct this, pronounce 
words ending with e (1), as agree, trustee, glee, etc., and dwell on the vowel for 
some time, observing that the tongue is kept perfectly still until the sound is 
tinished in the glottis. 

In Scotland this vowel is generally deficient in openness and quantity; the e 
in meet, mean, etc., being sounded as abruptly as that in mechanic. In many dis- 
tricts the 3d vowel (but very short, and without the English diphthongal termina- 
tion) is substituted for the Ist; thus, meal, steal, deal, etc., are pronounced mile, 
stale, dale, etc. This peculiarity seems to be almost confined to words spelled 
with ea. 

A similar exchange of vowels takes place in Ireland ; but such words as sweet, 
chief, scheme, etc., where the sound is variously represented, partake of the 
peculiarity. The Irish sound is more open and prolonged than the Scotch; and 
its vocality is less pure, being mixed with the articulative Aspiration which is 
characteristic of the Irish dialect. 

Vowel 1 is seldom exactly sounded in an unaccented syllable immediately 
after the accent, as in appetite, antithesis, penetrate, etc. In such cases the more 
open and easier form of the 2nd Vowel is substituted. Before the. accent, how- 
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ever, as in edition, beseech, precocious, return, etc., the 1st formation should be 


carefully preserved. 


The combination of e (1) with R gives the diphthong 1-8. The omission of 
the 8th vowel from such words as ear, here, cheer, etc., is a Scotticism. ‘There 
is, besides, a harshness in the junction of e (1) with the articulative effect of R, 
which is gracefully avoided by the interposition of the open element always heard 


in English. 


Care must be taken to avoid the intervention of any similar sound between 
e (1) andlor N. The habit of inserting another vowel in this situation prevails 
in Scotland; but these articulations must be directly joined to the simple and 


unchanged vowel. 
WORDS 

ablegate 

abligate 

allegation 

alligation 

decertation 
dissertation 

deduction 

diduction 


deform 
difform 
descent 
dissent 


TO BE DISTINGUISHED IN PRONUNCIATION, 


deviser 
divisor 
diesis 
diocese 
elaborate 
illaborate 
elapse 
illapse 
elation 
illation 
elicit 
illicit 


elide emission 
allied immission 
elude enate 
illude innate 
elusion enumerate 
illusion annumerate 
emaculate eradiate 
immaculate irradiate 
emerge eruption 
immerge irruption 
emersion legation 
immersion ligation 


WORDS OF THE SAME PRONUNCIATION BUT DIFFERENT ORTHOGRAPHY. 


be 
bee 


beach 
beech 


beat 
beet 


beer 
bier 
ceiling 
sealing 
cere 
sear 
seer 
chagrin 
shagreen 
creak 
creek 
crease 
creese 
dear 
deer 
deem 
disme 


demean 
desmene 
discreet 
discrete 


feat 
feet 
fees 
feaze 


flee 
flea 


freeze 
frieze 


here 
hear 
key 
quay 
kneel 
neal 
leak 
leek 
least 
leased 


lee seem 
lea seam 
mean see 
mien sea 
mete 

seed 
meat 

cede 
meet 
need sweet 
knead suite 
peace sheer 
piece shear 
peek teem 
pique team 
peal tear 
peel tier 
peer weak 
pier week 
please weal 
pleas we'll 
queen weald 
quean wield 
read 
reed 


(To be continued ) 
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BOSTON TIMES. 


BOSTON: DECEMBER 10, 1876. 








Professor A. Gra- 
ham Bell has in- 
ips vented an instru- 

\ment called the 
Mtelephone, the ob- 
ihe ject of which is to 

ee te enable persons to 
V/p{ converse at great 

/\ distances. Last week 

he exp*rimented with 

it here in Boston and 
the veiul4 was 2 big success,the learned and in- 
genious Professor talking with persons ip Salem 
and North Conway respectively, and 1n each in- 
stance the parties heard each other distinctly. 
The battery used by the eminent savant was 
rather a weak one and consequently vocal: in- 
tercourse at t»e distance of one huudred and 
sixty miles was not good; but with a stronger 
magnet Mr. Bell has no doubts but that he 
be could talk toa man in Timbactoo. If the 
Professor’s discovery ever comes into general 
use it will be a great thing for lovers. A fel- 
low can then court his girl in China jast as 
well asin East Buston. The most serious as- 
pect of the invention is, the awful and irre- 
sponsible power it will give to the average 
mother-in-law. With the capacity for sending 
her voice around the whole babitaple globe, the 
human race might as well shut up shop. Ali 
kinds of trade and traffic will cease and deaf- 







Boston Baily Globe, 


ee ee Se 


TUESDAY MORNING, FEERVARY 13, 1877. 

















We have the pleasure of presenting to our 
readers, this morning, the first desvatch ever 
sent toa newspaper by the newly-invented 
telephone, Professor A. Graham Bell’s sys- 
tem of transmitting sound by telegraph. 
The despatch was sent from Salem, where 
Professor Bell lectured last evening, our 
active representative in that city having se- 
cured the exclusive privilege of the instru- 
ment for that purpose. The message was 
received in this city by anotber representa- 
tive of THE GLOBE, who could readily recog- 
nize the voice atthe other end. The report 
sent will prove interesting reading, as it 
points out some of the wonderful discoveries 
which are making in science every 
day. Whether the telephone is destined to 
take the place of the telegraph, or simply to 
aid it, isa problem for the future, but at the 
present stage of Mr. Bell’s study he claims 
to believe that the horizon.is rapidly :eced- 
ing, and that the powers of electricity as a 
carrier of sound can never be fully developed. 
The experiments made in presence of the Es- 
sex Institute last night in Salem caused stu- 
dents of science to stare with amazement at 
the wonderful effects produced by a simple 
instrumeut, manipulated in the simplest 
manner. 








ness will become an envied accomplishment. Intensely interesting to pioneer telephone 
In the name of suffering humanity, we beg of men are these two editorials and the billboard 
Professor Bell to break up his models and let poster used in Providence in April, 1877. 


his great invention stop just where it is. 


THE SPEAKING TELEPHONE! 


+4 


At Music Hall, Thursday Evening, April 5th) 


++ 











Tse Union Lecrure Committes have, at great expense, arranged with Pror. ALE 
ANDER GranaM Betz. :of-Boston, for a Lecture upon his wonderful invention, the 
Speaking Telephone, at Music Hall, as above, accompanied by aupIBLE sPEECH betweel 
the Hall and Prof. Bell’s laboratory 1n Boston. This will be the first public attempt 1 
transmit spoken words through such a distance, in the history of the world! Full pat 
ticulars will be given in the daily papers. 


[= WHAT IS THE TELEPHONE? 4] 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


IS LEGISLATIVE ACTION NECESSARY ? 


a7 es you read Mr. Wright’s able 
presentation of his honest belief 
that the continued growth of oralism is 
doomed unless the oral output of the 
combined-system schools shall rapidly 
change for the better, your first thought 
may be, “It is the expression of a ‘pure 
oralist.””’ It is true that Mr. Wright is 
a “pure oralist,” because during more 
than a quarter of a century his ever- 
broadening experience has shown him 
that it is the only proper method of teach- 
ing the deaf. Correspondingly true is 
the fact that the high character of his 
handiwork as illustrated in the ability of 
the graduates of his school to readily 
converse with strangers proves that he 
practices all that he preaches. 

In no sense is Mr. Wright's pertinent 
query a revivification of the dead issue 
of “signs versus oralism.” He offers no 
objections to the use of signs or of fin- 
ger-spelling in school or out of school 
among the pupils so taught. Let the 
teaching of the manually taught pupils 
continue as in the past. The question he 
presents is a very different question, a 
very grave question, and a question that 
is being widely discussed. In substance 
it reads: 

Is it wise action on the part of a State 
legislature to continue to appropriate 
funds for the maintenance of an oral de- 
partment in a “combined-system”’ school 
where there is neither oral environment 
nor oral atmosphere, where the orally 
taught pupils rarely make use of speech, 
and where speech is seldom used by 
teachers and employees when with orally 
taught pupils outside of the class-room? 

That is the only question at issue. In 
certain States it is a very live issue, for 
it has been discussed in clubs, in parents’ 
associations, and in informal gatherings. 
According to letters received, the con- 
sensus of opinion appears to be that it is 
largely a waste of money for a legislature 
to appropriate funds for the maintenance 
of an oral department in a combined-sys- 


tem school where there is no segregation, 
and where no persistent, determined ef- 
fort is made to enforce the use of speech 
and speech-reading among and with orally 
taught pupils outside the class-room. 

It is admitted by many school officials 
that absolute segregation of the orally 
taught pupils from every employee who 
uses the sign language and from all pu- 
pils manually taught, together with the 
persistent maintenance of an absolutely 
oral atmosphere and oral environment, is 
the only proper plan to pursue in hand- 
ling orally taught pupils in combined- 
system schools. This is the plan so suc- 
cessfully carried out by Dr. A. L. E. 
Crouter at Mt. Airy, as outlined by Mr. 
Wright. 

To place such a plan in full operation 
necessitates additional appropriations for 
one or more buildings, their equipment, 
and the necessary maintenance force. It 
is no easy task to secure an increase in 
appropriations; yet the facts are that so 
small an appropriation as $3,000 is suf- 
ficient to demonstrate the feasibility of 
the plan where a cottage can be rented 
near the school for about $600 a year. 
Then all the little entering pupils should 
be placed there, and, perhaps, the little 
children who have been under oral in- 
struction a year could be transferred, 
with their teachers, matron, and super- 
visors. 

As years may pass before all the 
schools will be able to secure appropria- 
tions for new buildings, parents’ asso- 
ciations are asking: “Shall the present 
wasteful method continue? Shall the 
plan of segregation be tried on a small 
and inexpensive scale? Shall the legis- 
lature be urged to rule that the teaching 
of the orally taught pupils be made as 
orally effective as possible by each and 
every employee who comes in contact 
with orally taught pupils, under penalty 
of withholding the appropriations for the 
maintenance of the oral department?” 
We believe the coming school term will 
witness such a radical improvement in 
many schools that there will be no need 
of legislative action. 
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WHERE THE VOLTA REVIEW STANDS 


The concluding paragraph in Mr. 
Wright’s able presentation of a vexed 
problem reads: “Will the Review be the 
David that shall vanquish Goliath of the 
Philistines by means of a country-wide 
campaign of education and organization 
of parents?” 

We reply that so long as the present 
occupant of the editorial chair remains 
THE VoLTa REvIEW will enact to the best 
of its ability the part of David as cast 
for it by Mr. Wright, provided the part 
of Saul is taken by Mr. Wright. It was 
Saul who gathered “all the men of Israel 
in battle array.” And it was because of 
this supporting army that David was en- 
abled to meet and defeat the giant. If 
Mr. Wright and his colaborers will mar- 
shal to the support of THE Vora Re- 
VIEW the parents’ associations of the dif- 
ferent States, the Revrew will properly 
perform its part; for it desires to stand 
in the vanguard of that army of lovable 
men and women who are so unselfishly, 
so earnestly, and so intelligently striving 
to promote all that makes for the better- 
ment of humanity. 


THE INJURY THE INDIFFERENT INFLICT 


Francesco Renzetti lays bare a weak 
spot that exists in all American schools 
no less than in Italian schools. His in- 
tense plea for the extension of the oral 
environment from the realm of the 
teacher to that of every one with whom 
the child comes in contact is one that 
may well be heeded by those in authority 
in every American school, whether it be 
oral or combined. The worst sinners are 
the combined system schools, but our oral 
schools are by no means wholly free 
from this great fault. 

Whether his suggested remedies are 
feasible in this country is not certain; 
in fact, they are probably not necessary. 
In nine cases out of ten all that would 
be required is a definite and resolute de- 
termination on the part of the head of 
the institution that it should be so. The 
responsibility for this unfortunate con- 
dition of affairs can be properly put upon 
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the persons in position of highest au- 
thority. Can they be awakened to the 
injury their neglect is inflicting upon the 
helpless children entrusted to them? 


WHAT SOCIETY OWES TO TEACHERS OF THE 
DEAF 


The Revue Generale de L’Enseigne- 
ment des Sourds Muets states that the 
first cinematograph or moving-picture 
machine was developed from apparatus 
constructed and experiments conducted 
on the initiative of the National Institu- 
tion for the Deaf, of Paris, for the study 
of speech. If this is true, it is interest- 
ing to learn that two such universal 
objects as the speaking-telephone and 
the moving-picture machine should have 
owed their inception to earnest efforts to 
promote the teaching of speech to the 
deaf. 


CONGRESS ON HOME EDUCATION 


Through persistent effort on the part of 
Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, of Torresdale House, 
Philadelphia, and general secretary of the In- 
ternational Congress on Home _ Education, 
Congress passed a resolution authorizing the 
United States to extend invitations to for- 
eign countries to send delegates to the Fourth 
Congress to be held in Philadelphia, Septem- 
ber 22 to 29. As detailed in the June VoLta 
Review, this congress has for its aim the cor- 
relation of all the forces interested in social 
progress and the betterment of the human 
race. Mrs. Anderson is endeavoring to have 
an instructive exhibit relating to the teaching 
of speech to deaf children and the work these 
little children are capable of doing displayed 
during the meetings of the congress. 


PostrponEeD.—The meetings of the Fourth In- 
ternational Congress on Home Education, of 
which Mrs. J. Scott Anderson is general sec- 
retary, have been postponed from September 
22-29 until later in the year, owing to the diffi- 
culty the many foreign delegates will experi- 
ence in leaving and returning to their respect- 
ive countries at this time. But the “Conven- 
tion of Safety” will be held as scheduled, al- 
though the Congress has been temporarily 
postponed. This convention is under the au- 
spices of the Home and_ School League of 
Philadelphia, of which Mrs. Edwin C. Grice 
is president. Mrs. Joseph R. Wilson is chair- 
man of the Committee on the “Convention of 
Safety.” 
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THE KIND OF BOYS AMHERST WANTS 


“The question has been asked, Does Amherst 
want the average boy or do we wish to train 
only the best students; should we exclude a 
boy of ordinary intellectual interest and power ; 
should we make Amherst the college of schol- 
arship by taking only the finest scholars, only 
those who are to remain ‘scholars,’ in the lim- 
ited sense of the term? My own answer to 
this question is ‘No.’ We want to develop in 
the college intellectual power and achievement, 
but not simply by selecting the best material 
for our purpose. It might be worth while for 
some college to make such a selection and to 
devote itself to the training of scholars in the 
sense suggested; but it does not seem to me 
that this is the real mission of Amherst, nor 
is it the most pressing task of the liberal col- 
lege today. What is needed is that we should 
take the ordinary American boy, the bright and 
the dull, the rich and the poor, the man with 
a background and the man without it, and, re- 
gardless of the calling he intends to pursue, 
we should give the training and insight which 
make better men, whatever the business or the 
profession they intend to pursue. It is the 
problem of liberal education in a democratic 
society of making strong men, wise leaders, 
informed citizens, intelligent workers for every 
phase of our social activity. We must select 
and prepare ‘scholars,’ but we must also train 
men so that in every calling they will make 
knowledge count in the guidance of individual 
and social living.’—PrEsIDENT MEIKLEJOHN. 


SPAIN’S NATIONAL PATRONAGE 


It appears that the afflicted in Spain are to 
‘benefit greatly from the misfortune of the 
King, two of whose children are deaf. 

The Revue Generale de l’Enseignment des 
Sourds-Muets for May contains an account of 
the establishment in Spain, by royal decree, of 

a “National Patronage” that will be the start- 
ing point of a veritable regeneration of the 
deaf, the blind, and the abnormal. 

This “Patronage” will undertake the classi- 
fying, the education, and the moral, hygienic, 
economic, and social training of those who, by 
reason of some physical or mental defect, are 
unable to profit by the ordinary instruction or 
to control their lives. 

A “Central Institution,” with a medico- 
psychological laboratory, is to be organized in 
Madrid for the physical and mental classifica- 
tion of the children who are to attend the 
special schools. Courses in psychology, medi- 
cine, and pedagogy will be established in orde: 
to train teachers and medical inspectors who 
are to study the condition of the abnormal in 
Spain. 

Special schools are to be established, and 
asylums opened for those incapable of learn. 
ing a trade, and for those who need medical! 
treatment. The others are to be taught and 


given a profession or trade, and later helped 
to a position. 

The “Patronage” will inspect all the insti- 
tutions and protective societies for the abnor- 
mal, and will make public the most successfui 
methods. 

The “Patronage” will consist of fifteen 
members, named for the first time by royai 
decree. Its resources will consist of State 
subsidies, gifts, donations, and payments for 
teaching and publications. It is to be formed 
immediately, and must present its general or- 
ganization in a month’s time. 


THE INFLUENCE OF ENVIRONMENT 


A study of these thirteen cases raises a num- 
ber of questions. Nearly all of these boys 
were brought to the Psychological Clinic for 
mental diagnosis because of their incorrigi- 
bility. In other words, their actions especially 
marked them, and these actions, which may 
have been chronic or spasmodic, did not con- 
form to the standard set as normal by society. 
Are such tendencies as were displayed by these 
boys—and they represent a very small propor- 
tion of a large group which is offering a big 
and important problem—atavistic? Have we 
all inherited similar tendencies, which we have 
learned to suppress because of the influence 
of environment upon us, or are such tenden- 
cies given only to a portion of the race? It is 
my belief that we all have these tendencies 
working in us, but owing to the influence of 
training and environment they have become 
regulated to our social life. Because of the 
advantage of years and changes of custom, 
because of suppression, because of lack of use, 
these criminalistic tendencies no longer play 
the rdle in the daily life of man that they did 
in the early ages when man for his self-pres- 
ervation had to secure his livelihood regard- 
less of the consequence to his fellow-man. An 
examination of these thirteen cases leaves no 
doubt that the influences of the three great 
forces of life—heredity, environment, and 
training—have some part to play in each case. 
There seems to be evidence to warrant our 
laying emphasis on the lack of wholesome en- 
vironment and on the lack of careful training 
in the majority of these cases. Few of the 
family histories show abnormalities, and_ if 
these are accurate statements we would infer 
that it was because of lack of parental con- 
trol—either because the parents were both out 
working during the day or because parents 
did not understand their children—that the 
boys acted as they did, and led society to sus- 
pect that they were likely to become dangerous 
citizens —From “The Further History of Some 
Troublesome Boys.” By Horace Richards 
Barnes. The Psychological Clinic, June 15. 


Have you the courage and the wisdom to 
lay aside your pet method and adopt the pet 
method of another when good judgment ad- 
vises you to? 
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OBLITERATE DUMB AND MUTE 


Will you help to obliterate the words 
“dumb” and “mute” from all corporate titles 
of American institutions and schools for the 
deaf and to exclude them from all current 
school literature? 

These degrading words “dumb” and “mute” 
are like a millstone about the neck of the 
ambitious deaf; they are false and debasing 
words, that have no place in the terminology 
of the deaf and have no proper human appel- 
lation. “Dumb” and “mute” and all that those 
words conjure up are the barriers to achieve- 
ment in the higher walks of human endeavor, 
and it is the stigma of those false words that 
often dooms the deaf to minor positions in 
poorly paid pursuits. 


EURYTHMIC TRAINING 


In Vogue for August is an interesting arti- 
cle, entitled “The Eurythmic Training of the 
Child,” illustrating and describing the Jaques- 
Dalcroze method of rhythmic - gymnastics, 
which are based on the following elementary 
principles: “All rhythm is movement. All 
movement is material. All movement has need 
of space and time. Space and time are united 
by matter, which traverses them in an eternal 
rhythm. Movements of very small children 
are purely physical and instinctive. It is physi- 
cal experience which forms the conscience. 
The perfection of physical powers produces 
clearness of the intellectual perception. To 
regulate the movements is to develop the 
rhythmic mentality.” 


“SAVING TIME” 


Under the caption Oralism in Com- 
bined Schools, Dr. Harris Taylor, Super- 
intendent of the Lexington Avenue 
School for the Deaf, New York City, 
presented a paper at the Eighth Summer 
Meeting of the American Association, 
held in Chicago in 1909, which will be 
found in The Association Review for 
October, 1909. It is this article which 
Mr. Driggs refers to in the paper pre- 
sented at Staunton, and which will be 
found in full on pages 631-635. Follow- 
ing is one paragraph in Dr. Taylor’s 
paper: 

5. The Mania for Saving Time—Under this 
head I shall lump all reasons and excuses for 
not doing real oral work. A teacher makes 
signs in the class-room to save time. Another 
spells on her fingers to save time. A third 
conducts recitations mainly by writing to save 
time. Out of the school-room, officers and 
teachers sign and spell to the pupils to save 
time. There is more time saved around a 
school for the deaf than anywhere else in the 


universe. What is done with all this time that 7 
is saved? Nobody knows; but it is probably 7 
hoarded like a miser’s gold, and is used for 
no good purpose whatever. One thing is cer- 
tain—none of it is spent on the pupils. In- 
variably I have found that the teacher who 
takes time to repeat when pupils do not under- 
stand, who stops to correct errors in speech, 
who finds time for drill in articulation and 
lip-reading, is the teacher who accomplishes 
the most in language, history, geography, arith- 
metic, and other subjects. 


BOOK REVIEW 


The Deaf: Their Position in Society and the 
Provision for Their Education in the United 
States. By Harry Best. 340 pages, 54x 
71%. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany, IgI4. 

It is a mine of statistics. If you are search- 
ing for the causes of deafness, here are totals 
and percentages covering thousands of cases. 
If you want to learn about the economic effi- 
ciency of the deaf, it pictures industrial, com- 
mercial, and professional success. You read 
about the clubs and kindred associations of 
the deaf, of their fraternal order, and their 
homes for the aged deaf. It presents a sum- 
mary of the provisions made by the respective 
States for the education of deaf children; 
details the inception and growth of oral day 
schools for deaf children and of evening 
schools for adults; tells of the opening of 
denominational and private schools; describes 
the methods of teaching and the cost of main- 
taining the schools. It is a serviceable and 
timely contribution to the literature of the 
deaf and well deserves a place in every library. 


THE ZUBIAURRE BROTHERS 


The Craftsman for July contains an inter- 
esting article by Mildred Stapley, bearing the 
caption “The Two Great Painters of the Apple 
Land of Spain.” “They give us the very es- 
sence of Spanish tradition. Their figures, in 
quaint setting of undulating valley and hill, of 
rude stone bridges and firmly planted little 
stucco dwellings, carry conviction that they 
are the true sons of the soil, interpreted for 
us by one of their own brethren. They are 
seen with unswerving realism, yet with the 
realism made tender by artistic originality. 

; Both are limited to the eye for their 
knowledge of the world about them, for these 
talented sons of the court musician were born 
deaf.” 


WomAN AND War.—“The 20,000 men pre- 
maturely slain on the field of battle mean to 
the women of their race 20,000 human crea- 
tures to be borne within their bodies for 
months, given birth to in anguish, fed from 


their breasts, and reared with toil, if the 
strength of the nation is to be maintained. 





